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CULTIVATION OF THE . FIELD ‘BEAN. 


In England the bean is extensively grown, not so much, 
however, for human food as for.stock feeding, and when 
| its feeding and manurial values are taken into view, it ia 
considered a profitable crop. But the beans usually grown 
in England, are quite different varieties from the field 
beans grown in this country. The English varieties grow 
upon stiff upright stalks, and they are occasionally found 
in some of our gardens, and known as coffee beans. They 
have been grown to some extent in this country, but from 
some cause have not been found so well adapted to our 
| climate as the ordinary crops we cultivate. In England 
| they are grown on strong clayey or stiff loamy clay soils, 
| while our beans succeed best on dry, quick soils. Pound 
for pound, there is but little difference between the Eng- 
both contain a larger per 
centage of nitrogenous compounds, the real muscle form- 

ing, strength giving, nutritive matter, than any other 

| vegetable product we cultivate. ‘“‘ There is no vegetable 
we produce which so nearly supplies the place of animal 
food as the bean.” 

Beans freely fed to milch cows increase the quantity of 
milk, as also the casein, (curd,) the animal principle. Fed 
| to sheep they increase the muscle, wool and milk in much 

greater proportions than Indian corn; but beans are not 
so productive of fat when fed to sheep as corn and oil- 
| cake ; hence, for stall feeding sheep, the more oily foods, 
‘such as corn, oil and cotton-seed cake, are preferable. 
While to the flock master, whose object is wool and strong 
| healthy lambs, beans and oats are to be preferred. 
If the preceding remarks are true, and we have no doubt 


| 





wool growers to much more extensively cultivate beans as 
| winter provender for their sheep. It will not be necessary 


> | for them to raise the choicest varieties of white beans for 


| this purpose, because there are many varieties of large and 
colored sorts, that are more productive than the high priced 

| ‘blue pod, or the extra pea bean,” which are equally val- 
‘uable for sheep feeding. 

=| In feeding beans to sheep there seems to be one im- 
| portant advantage, not usually taken into consideration, 
viz., the increased value of the manure of the bean fod 

| over that derived from the hay and straw fed flock. We 


M5 | will attempt to illustrate this point. 


Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert of England, and other scientific 
men, have pretty accurately determined the comparative 
money value of cattle and sheep manures derived from 
the feeding of different foods, such as hay, turnips, oil and 
cotton-seed cake, peas, beans, &c. These estimates are 
founded upon the price of good Peruvian guano, say at 
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$60 per ton. The value of the manure derived from dif- 
ferent kinds of food is based upon the amount of ammonia, 
phosphates and alkalies in the excrements, (solid and 
liquid,) estimated at the usual prices attributed to these 
substances in guano and other commercial manures. 
Thirty-seven and one-third bushels of beans, at 60 Ibs. 
to the bushel, will weigh a ton of 2,240 pounds. The 
beans at one dollar per bushel would amount to $37.33. 
According to the estimates of Messrs. Lawes and others 
who have carefully investigated these matters, the am- 
monia, phosphates and alkalies in the excrements derived 
from a ton of beans, basing the value of the ammonia, Xc., 
upon tbat contained in guano, amounts to $17.75, which, 
deducted from $37.83, the cost of beans, leaves the actual 
cost of them $19.58, or 52 cents per bushel. Boussingault, 
in his tables of ‘nutritive equivalents of different kinds of 
cattle food,” estimates 23 pounds of beans equivalent to 
100 pounds of English hay. If the value of the manure 
from beans, and their feeding qualities, as put down by 
Messrs. Lawes, Gilbert, Boussingault, and others, are prac- 
tically correct, and doubtless they are nearly so, it is quite 
evident that it would be profitable for farmers who keep 
dairy cows and sheep, to cultivate the bean for stock feed- 
ing much more extensively than heretofore. They can 
be best grown on light, easily worked soils, and require 
but little manure for the production of fair crops. For 
this purpose the earliest varieties, having reference to 
their productiveness, should be selected for field culture. 


But beans are frequently a profitable crop to grow for 
market, if the best varieties are selected for this purpose. 
It is just as easy to grow a number one as a number three 
bean for market. It is just as easy for the farmer to grow 
the ‘‘ blue pod, the marrow, or the extra pea bean,” as it 
is to raise a mixed medley of white, black, yellow, ring- 
streaked and speckled. In one case the farmer may ob- 
tain two dollars per bushel; in the other 75 cents. There 
is no exaggeration in the above statements. They have 
both been verified within our own knowledge within a few 
weeks past. 

Field beans are generally grown on light, dry soils. If 
planted on rich loamy ones, or if fresh manure is freely 
used, they are apt to run too much to vine, without a cor- 
responding quantity of seed, and ripen unevenly. 

In selecting seed it is a good plan to go into the field 
just before they are harvested and select those ripening at 
the same time, avoiding those having a tendency to vine. 
These should be first harvested and kept purposely for 
seed. 


Before planting, all colored ones should be carefully | 


picked out, and none but good sound seed planted. This 
course has long been practiced by the farmer alluded to, 
who usually obtains $2 per bushel for his beans. They 
are purchased at the store for retailing. It usually much 
increases the crop by using a small quantity of rich com- 
post in the hill at planting time. A small handful of a 
mixture of hen manure, muck and plaster, ora little guano, 
usually has a beneficial effect upon the crop. Planted in 
rows wide enough apart to allow the passage of a cultiva- 
tor, very much lessens the expense of hoeing. The hills 
should be about two feet distant. 

In some sections of the country, in harvesting them, 
they are stacked around poles, having the limbs left on 
the poles a foot or so in leneth. They remain in these 


stacks till sufficiently dry for threshing, when they are | 


taken to the barn, threshed and spread to dry. 


TREATMENT OF WORN-OUT FARMS. 


Sometimes—in fact quite frequently—the oeeupant of 
an old farm, finds that his land is less productive than he 
desires ; that, for some reason, every crop is more or less 
of a failure. He may generally find that reason in the 
mismanagement of the soil—that it has been under an 
exhausting course of cropping and tillage, in which little 
eare has been taken to keep up its fertility or restore the 
elements used up in the products removed, and that finally 
it has hecome worn out in the service of a hard master, 
who did not understand or could not appreciate the prin- 
ciples upon which depend the productiveness of the soil. 
At any rate, the course pursued indicates such ignorance 
or negligence, and it is very certain that such is the usual 


result, 
Now, what course of treatment offers the best remedy 


| in such a case, supposing the farmer would ‘‘ turn over a 
| new leaf,” or that the farm has come into new hands which 
seek to repair the injury it has suffered, and restore the 
elements of produetiveness exhausted, so that good crops 
may be the rule and not the exception as heretofore? We 
shall offer only a few desultory hints on this subject, as it 
is incidentally the great topic of a large share of the con- 
tents of our paper, but we trust these hints may not be 
without bearing and influence on every interested reader. 

In the first place, if it has not already been done, we 
would divide the farm into fields convenient of access, 
and suited to the course of cultivation to be pursued. The 
size and number of the fields would depend on the extent 
of the farm and the rotation of crops engaged in, but 
should not exceed the maximum amount of manure availa- 
ble for applying thereto, at least for one year during each 
rotation. 

The second thing in importance and effect, would be to 
commence the thorough drainage of the farm. Where to 
begin, would depend on the “lay of the land” for con- 
venient outlet, the needs of different fields in this respect, 
and the present value of the product given. If the eapi- 
tal was small, or the result thought problematical, the field 
requiring the least outlay for drainage might be taken 
first; but with plentiful means, we should commence with 
that needing most work, and where the enhancement in 
value would be at onee most apparent from the large in- 
crease in products effected. 

Thirdly, and of equal importance, perhaps, is the tho- 
rough and deep cultivation of the soil. We think it will 
be difficult to find “‘a worn-out farm” which has been 
| managed under this system; the culture has been shallow 
and eareless instead. Very often but a few inehes of the 
) top-soil has been exhausted, and deeper and thorough cul- 
_ tivation is all that is needed to make the farm produetive 
‘again, Any one seeking to improve a worn soil should 
experiment, at least, in deep plowing and subsoiling in 
connection with other measures of amelioration and enrich- 


ment. 
Upon a drained and deeply cultivated soil, manure is 


of largely increased value. For this reason we have 

placed these operations first on the list. A wet, cold soil 
must first be made dry and warm before any large increase 
in product can be looked for. A hard, shallow soil must 
be rendered deep and mellow before it can hold food for 
the growth of crops in the best state to assist their pro- 
| ductions. Properly drained and worked, it will be but 
Httle affected by extremes of drouth or moisture, and the 
uncertainty of a crop always existing on an undrained, 
| shallow soil, will be mainly removed. 
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Hence, in the fourth place, the great means of great 


and continued productiveness is manure. We must feed 
the soil if we would have it feed our animals and ourselves 
We must return for the valuable commodities it gives us, 
the refuse remaining from their consumption, or, at least, 
an amount sufficient to make good the loss. No available 
resource of fertilizing material should be neglected. The 
muck-mines should be worked, the stable manures should 
be carefully managed and saved ; nothing which will feed 
vegetable growth should be allowed to go to waste. Lime, 
plaster, ashes, bones, etc., are often most profitable appli- 
cations to the soil, stimulating its dormant elements or pre- 
paring them for use,—thus repaying their cost annually 
for years, and, employed in addition to barnvard and green 
manures, bring these into more profitable action in the 
production of the various farm crops. 





I, 55 is sdbaibaidlacdbésheidieskamedtsiee deuesei 3.75 
Re i 5 TE ES A i MO ae Me 10.00 
50 
CR. 
By 250 bushels Oats and Peas at 40c.,...... RARE She oe. - 
Gs Soscibcusdccdedee cvedd ceevovdedeases Vee 

ST. ocecaused Sunchelbecsesssveee $110.00 
hdc sob ccdeesckdeseselétiiaecebtsebaelinn 75.50 
62.56 
Difference in favor of Oats and Peas,............ $12.94 


In the foregoing we have not supposed manure to be 
applied to either crop, and have omitted several items 
which both should have charged to them in common. 

Provided our estimates are correct, we show the oats 
and peas to be the more profitable crop. Wheat may fol- 
low either equally well, but the ground is left earlier, and 
in cleaner and better condition to plow by the oats and 
peas, and indeed in these days it is impracticable to sow 
wheat after corn; while in exhausting effect upon the soil 
we have failed to discover any practical difference. We 





We may hint, lastly, at the kind of farming to be pursued. 
It will be most securely and most cheaply managed, if of | 
a mixed character—embracing grain and stock growing— 
the feeding out upon the farm of considerable portions of | 
its products. In no other way can we conveniently mar- 
ket the crop and retain the manure to feed the soil. By 
no other method are we so well ensured against the effect 
of “bad years” which frequently fall on some product or 
other, to the destruction of all profit therefrom. But we 
will not farther pursue this topic, but rather commend it 
to the consideration of our correspondents, especially those 


experienced in the ‘treatment of worn-out farms.” 
. 








(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


OATS AND PEAS MIXED FOR FEED. 





have made no account of accidents, to which the corn is 


'much the more liable, such as the ravages of birds, worms, 


frosts and drouth. The fodder from the stalks of one and 
the straw of the other, if secured with equal care, proper- 
ly saved and economically fed, is of nearly equal value in 
point of fact, but we bave made in our estimates a differ- 
ence of a third. 

The comparative value of the two crops for feed may 
be tested, in the first place, by practical experiment, and 
secondly, by scientific analysis. 

In practice we have found in feeding the two kinds of 
grain, either whole or ground, an advantage in favor of 
the oats and peas, arising from its better adaptation to 
different kinds of stock, or rather to more kinds of stock. 
It is better for sheep than corn, and the meal upon cut 
straw is much better suited to horses than corn in any 
shape, while for cattle and swine, whether fattening or 
not, there is nothing better than this meal, using weight 





The winter is now se far advanced that farmers are en- 
abled to determine whether the systems of treatment of! 
their stock which they have pursued, are to be recom- ; 
mend or not—a conclusion which mer have been too | 
hastily arrived at had it been formed after the first few } 
weeks of feeding. 

Having tried it successfully, we can speak highly of | 
mixed oats and peas for feed. The advantages of this | 
grain spring from considerations havi 
to its culture, and second, to its use as feed. By aren 
upon such ground as would do for corn, a mixture of two 
bushels of oats to one of peas, three bushels to the acre, 
the peas do not injure the oats by overrunning them be- 
fore they head out; the crop is easily gathered, and grinds 
well. Fifty bushels to the acre is a moderate yield, the 
two grains maintaining in the yield about the same pro- 
portion as in the seed sown, the oats gaining a little. 

The relative expense of growing this crop, as compared 
with corn, will appear by a reference to the following es- 
timates, which are deemed fair and reasonable : 























FIVE ACRES OF CORN. DR, 

To PIOWINE, .....0000200+s gtserecoccenscccescocsoenessesooeses $7.50 
Cultivating or harrowing, . - 4.00 
BEOPEENE OG, ..ccccscccse 1.50 
SE oe saan benececiedes 94 
Planting, .......0¢ _ 3.00 
Cultivating out, twice, 4.50 
Hoeing, once, ....... 5.00 
Cutting up,..... 5.00 
EE in6ssc0geeeees 6.00 
IN, cc cncaScunchvassevceeeweerns 5.00 

$52.44 
CR. 
By 2C0 bushels Shelled Corn at 50c.,.......eeeeee0 $100.00 
nc atiavikecnsdeamaeaseeseus sskawesnises one 15.00 
Pi. cagtadqubansceeveessearenseend $115.00 
I Whigs ockd Geko cdinwecssynsscanessadsedegtseese ses $62.56 
FIVE ACRES CF OATS AND PEAS. DR, 

I EEL LL AE Oe pskennaid $7.50 
SI os cncbanssctdcobsserécubedssohobunsecsoerereess 2.50 
BENE bit ao a6 sou, éohumeeedumeneweoknemuekhemabs <uekenueiia 6.75 
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for weight. The grain mixed as we have suggested, 
weighs from forty to forty-five pounds to the bushel; the 
meal a trifle less. Whether intended to be fed ground or 
unground, the mixture may be made lighter or heavier at 
pleasure by a common fanning mill, which will readily 
eliminate either peas or oats. ‘Corn, on the other hand, 
is not susceptible of this graduation. The quantity to be 
fed of this mixed grain, cannot be specified, inasmuch as 
| scarcely two farmers agree respecting the proper amount 
of any grain, each occupying ground somewhere between 
ian and the starving theories. We have 

| known ewes to do exceedingly well upon half a pound a 
head per day of this grain and nothing else but wheat 
straw ; but they were fed with regularity, warmly stabled, 
and carefully watered. Winter milch cows thrive upon 
this meal ; and for wintering pigs we prefer it to anything 
else. Fowls, too, of every description, eat the grain with 





avidity and the most favorable effects. 


An analysis of the constituents of oats and peas and of 
corn is instructive. The following is one view: 


-. Oats. Peas. 
Albuminous proximate principles, (per cent. )- 12 19. - 20 
Saccharine do. do, do. :7 68.68 55 
Oleaginous do. do. do, 9 7.33 2 


The comparative nutriment values of the three grains, 
wheat being 100, is as follows, according to one authority : 


(Ee Oe CRE, ee aE eT RE NT ae ee 108, 
SE chcpeseuaesndbesdodnnes cones seinebentecssseviabsedenaeas 112.7 
DNL: dbuvwsencudsen oocussdcecevelnassogdbadbencduernsasestretts 90.7 


According to the same authority the nitrogenous ingre- 
dients of the three grains, in per cents, are, in fresh con- 
dition : 


CI cicaceecatuesdeeedecinsetscsesewsbaseserines uacesnakeas 12.48 
SL duecdennd dubs 6bsdbbe.0s6ucesssboedehselehesssawaceeees 15.67 
TNL, ioc ceiadcetenctecneuneecsidvssonnendesiiaiaedanandltniiana 23.49 
Dried at 212° Fah. : 

N itrogen. Goshen. 
od ef 30 45.45 
Oats 0. + senakierenommeveen 3 82 46.66 
Peas dao. it”. saeuaiie Aahauemneae 4.57 45.33 


According to some authorities, peas contain four times as 
much nitrogen as corn. 

From all these ascertained facts, we deduce the con- 
clusions that corn is best suited to make fat upon a mature 
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animal, while oats and peas are best adapted to keep stock 
in good “store” condition, or to make young animals 
grow. Starch (of which corn contains about 80 per cent., 
oat-meal 59, and peas 32,) contributes to the formation of 
fat; and here it is to be observed the corn has the advan- 
tage. So, too, of the oily matters. These, as well as the 
saccharine principles, belong to a class of substances which, 
containing no nitrogen, cannot be converted into the 
fabric or flesh of the animal body, but are designed to be 
consumed in the system for the production of animal heat. 
And here it may be observed, that the proportion of the 
saccharine principles in oats and peas is sufficient for the 
purposes of this latter object. The albuminous or nitro- 
genized compounds, however, which go to repair, con- 
struct fibres and tissues, and make muscle, &c., exist in a 
much greater degree in the oats and peas than in corn. It 
follows that the oats and peas contain the more of the 
true elements of nutrition, as contradistinguished from 
the fat-forming constituents. Therefore, this mixed grain 
is most suitable for ordinary feed. 

Oil cake is highly valued, and beeanse highly nitrogenous. 
Peas approximate closely to oil cake in per centage of 
nitrogen; and the advantages of feeding them arise, not 
s0 much after all from the less amount required by the 
animals, as from the increased value-of the manure, And 
the manure again produces more highly nitrogenized crops, 
thus continuing a perpetual circle of benefits. 

Boussingault estimated, from experiments and analyses, 
that the equivalents to 100 Ibs. of good meadow hay were 


Pc ccnssesediodasinamiteregesnietibenatekt cavees 59 pounds, 
RS EG a ES ES eee ee ne ee 68 do. 
Nh oda vee deena bannnemebendceaouese’ 27_—s do. 


Pork fatted on peas is deemed firmer and of superior 
quality to that made from corn; and the manure of hogs 
fed upon peas, is believed to be worth nearly four times 
as much as that made from corn-fed swine, by reason of 
the greater quantity of nitrogen, the essential element of 
ammonia. 

With an abler advoeate, there is no doubt a much 
stronger case, in favor of raising the erop in question for 
the purposes of feeding stock, might be made out. But 
perhaps enough has been said in the foregoing to draw at- 
tention to the subject. It remains to be added that not a 
few farmers find their soils unsuited to corn, while they 
produce oats or peas with success. To such we would 
say, when your backs are tired hoeing spindling corn, or 
your fingers a-cold husking the ‘‘nubbins” you have rais- 
ed, try oats and peas. 
rough tillage, much larger yields may be obtained than 
the one we have assumed in our estimate. In some dis- 
tricts, it may be, the bug still infests the pea; but this 
scourge has passed away from Western New-York. Doubt- 
less, to the great corn-growing regions of the West our 
theory would be inapplicable. But in all wheat-growing 
sections, the chief object of the farmer is to promote the 
accumulation. of ammonia, which wheat, in its growth, 
not only requires, but consumes and destroys. Now, peas 
do not destroy ammonia, but, on the contrary, drawing 
large quantities of nitrogen from the atmosphere, they re- 
turn to the soil, in the manure made by the stock to which 
they are fed, the same element so indispensable to the 
next crop of wheat. It may be asked, why not raise clear 
peas instead of mixing oats? To this we answer, first, 
that the mixed erop yields upon land in rich condition 
nearly as many oats as if clear oats, and gives the peas 
extra—we have known between 80 and 90 bushels pro- 
duced to the acre; secondly, the grain is more advantage- 
ously harvested, being easily cut with Manney’s reaper, 
and thirdly, though we can furnish no scientific reason 
therefor, we have found the mixed grain the more con- 
venient and useful in practice. Of course, we wish to be 
distinctly understood as advocating the raising of this 
grain to be fed on the farm, and never to be sold. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. HAMPDEN, 
© §o_—_——__———" 
. Large Catrir.—I send you the weights of some large 
eattle, raised and fatted in Gloucester Co., N. J. The 


By judicious manuring and tho-- 





FARMERS’ TOOLS. 


A certain number of tools, and some skill in their use, 
will often save the farmer much time in sending for a me- 
chanic, and some expense in paying him, Every farmer 
should be able to make small repairs on his wagons, gates, 
buildings, &e. A room, ora portion of a room, should 
be devoted to keeping these tools; a pin or nail should be 
inserted for each one to hang on, and the name of each 
tool written or painted under the pin, that it may be 
promptly returned to its place, and any missing one de- 
tected. Keep every tool in its plaee—do not wait for a 
more convenient season, but return every one to its pin 
the moment it is done with. If left out of place a minute, 
it will be likely to remain a week, and cause a loss of time 
in looking for it, a hundred times greater than in replac- 
ing it promptly. Keeping every thing in its place is a 
habit; costing nothing when formed. The tools should be, 
a hammer, saw, augers, brace and bits, gimlets, serew dri- 
ver, wrench, two planes, chisels, mallet, files and rasp, saw- 
set, trowel, and a box with compartments for different 
sized nails, serews, nuts, bolts, &e. Common farm imple- 
ments and tools, such as hoes, spades, shovels, forks, rakes, 
scythes, &c,, may be in the same room, on the opposite 
side, and the same precautions taken to keep every one in 
its place. 





4 +--+ 
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PASTURING. 


It is poor economy to feed pastures very close. They 
will yield much more, if the grass has a fair start, than if 
fed down so low that it can scarcely grow. Cattle which 
pick a pasture down to the bone, nearly always run largely 
to bone. JonN JOHNSTON supposes a case, founded on 
repeated observation, in illustration of this truth. He says: 
‘“* A. has a field which he thinks will keep twenty cattle, 
and he puts them mto it. B. has a field of the same size 
and quality, but he puts only ten cattle into it. Now it 
will almost always be found that in the autumn, the ten 
have gained as many, often more pounds live weight, than 
the twenty. The 10 with first rate pasture should gain 400 
pounds each, and it is doubtful if the 20 would have 
gained 200 pounds each. The 10 would make extra beef, 
and bring an extra price, while the twenty would make 
only third-rate beef, bringing little more per pound than 
they were worth when they were turned to pasture. The 
ten paid $25 each for their pasture, or perhaps more. This 
I have often seen.” 











eee 


GREAT FEAT AT CORN-HUSKING. 


We have been often amused in this part of Jersey, 
when we read of machines for husking corn, but when we 
saw one at our Somerset County Fair, we could not help 
Jaughing outright at it—for it is not uncommon for a good 
hand to husk from 80 to 100 bushels ears of corn in one 
day in this region of country. But when we saw in the 
January Cuttivator, and also an explanation in the num- 
ber of February, of a young man husking 40 bushels in 
six and a half hours, we thought we would become com- 
municative, and tell you what has been done in this part 
of the country. In the fall of 1856, in the month of 
November, my brother-in-law, who resided with me, husk- 
ed 120 bushels ears corn in one day, pulled down the 
stacks which numbered 80, and bound up all the stalks. 
The corn I picked up myself, and measured my basket 
with a half bushel. The corn was a reddish yellow variety 
of 10 or 12 rows, and planted on a clover sod that had 





weights of four are as follows :—2,283—2,0514—2,0224 | lain one year, without any manure, and gave about 96 
1,9814—dead weight, 


JosHua Ping. 


‘bushels ears to the acre. 


JAMES OPIE. 
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MARKET FAIRS, 





{™ It is proverbially difficult to change the course of 


Trade. Of all habits, those of buying and selling appear 
most regardless of any law except established custom. 
Hence, great as are the advantages of Market Fairs, it 
cannot be anticipated that they will at once assume with us, 
the important rank which they may, very likely, attain after 
a generation or two of sellers have grown up into depen- 
dance upon them, and they have acquired pre-eminence 
with the purchasing public, each for itself, as the best re- 
source for this or that particular sort of stock or product. 

We do not write with the view of discouraging those 


who are entering upon such undertakings in various parts 


of the country. Certainly the Market Fair can never grow 


into importance, unless it has sometime a beginning; and 


the earlier it is born into the world, the sooner it must 
attain age, dignity and strength. Despise not, then, the 
day of small things. If there is really room for a Market 
Fair in your vicinity, do not be disappointed, if the first or 
second time the experiment is tried, “all the world” 
should not be there to bargain, to bid, and to buy. Stand 
up to your determination ; try again ; remgmber that the 
permanent recurrence of such occasions, upon which the 
public may depend, is a condition precedent to their ever 
becoming a fixed “‘institution:” therefore, unless some 
plan is decided upon definitely, adhered to persistently, 
and carried out promptly and with regularity, there is just 
80 much time and labor irretrievably lost. 

—Our readers were some weeks ago apprized of the in- 
tention of the managers of the Hampden Co. (Mass.) Ag. 
Society, to hold a Market Fair at Springfield last week. 
The Republican says that “nearly 2,000 persons must 
have been present, with 200 horses, from 75 to 80 neat 
cattle, a respectable number of sheep and swine, and large 
quantities of produce.” The stock, however, appears to 
have been rather dull of sale, but ‘‘ grains, seeds, hay and 
straw, were in lively demand.” There were a considera- 
ble number of Implements present. Our contemporary 
concludes as follows :— 


Some of the mistakes of the farmers who do not comprebend the 
nature of a market fair are really ludicrous. Nota few imagined that 
the secretary and committee of arrangements were under obligations 
to sell their eee for them if they but brought it to the grounds, 
and others thought the bare registry was sufficient without exhibition. 
The true way for a market fair is for each man to stand by his pro- 
duce and stock, and sell as he would on any other occasion. The 
thing, however, is inaugurated, and we trust will become a permanent 
semi-annual. 


—Jn several instances in Kentucky and Ohio, these 





[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
STALK GROUND. 


Messrs. Epitors—aAs the time for action is approaching, 
and with us is near at hand, I will briefly notice the treatment 
of stalk ground, (or the ground on which corn was grown 
last year.) It isa common thing in passing through the 
country, to see many stalk fields lying idle, and grown up 
with weeds until fall, when they are plowed up for wheat, 

Now I would ask those persons, who let their stalk 
| ground lie over idle, through your valuable journal, a few 
questions, and then give my mode of culture. 

Ist. If the weeds do not exhaust the soil as much as a 
crop of oats? 

2d. If the weeds, when plowed under in the fall, bene- 
| fit the land as much as the growth of the summer exhausts 

it? 

3d. If it does not make the ground too light for a good 
yield of wheat, by plowing the weeds under? 

4th. If it is not liable to make the ground very filthy, 
and require more labor for the next crop of corn? 

5th. If the weeds are more valuable for pasture than 
clover, had it been sown among the corn ? 

My mode of cultivation is this. I either sow my corn 
| ground in wheat in the fall, when I cut up the corn, or sow 
it in oats in the spring. In either case I sow it with clo- 
ver. Pasture it one year; then plow for wheat, and set 
in grass. 

Some persons object to sowing clover seed after oats, 
| saying it does not take well. If these persons will sow the 

seed as soon as the oats are harrowed in, and follow the 
sowing of the clover immediately with a roller, they will 
cease saying that clover will not take after oats. 

Glenville, Harford Co., Md. 4. ©. B. 


°*¢ee 


[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
SHEEP SHEDDING THEIR WOOL, &c. 


In the Co. Gent. of April 4, p. 224, “E. P.” says: 
‘Will some of your readers inform me how to prevent 
my sheep from shedding their wool? Some attribute it 
to feeding oats, but as I have not fed any, that cannot be 


the reason.” We dare say that feeding oats is not the 
reason, though not feeding oats, or some other grain, may 
be. Were E. P.’s sheep in good condition when they en- 
‘tered the winter, or were they poor, and has he been try- 
ing to bring them up recently? It was substantially re- 
| marked in an editorial article on the ‘Care of Sheep in 
| Winter,” (Co. Gent.) Jan. 3, ’61, that when sheep lose 
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Market Fairs are already well established. The scenes of | their condition in November and December, it stops and 
‘a court day in Bourbon” have been described in our | completes or ripens the growth of wool, so that on the re- 
columns, when stock to the value of thousands of dollars | newal of good food and increase in flesh the skin sends 
changes hands, and all Paris (in Kentucky, and not in| forth a new growth of wool that pushes off the old and 
France, ) is alive and stirring. A correspondent recently | causes it to fall from the sheep. This seems a very rea- 
rhowed that the farmers of Madison county, Ohio, were | sonable solution in many cases, though it may not be in 
waking up to the importance of such sale-days; they take | “ E. P.’s.” At any rate, we have never known sheep kept 
place at London, (in that county, and not in England,) and | in good order at all seasons to shed their wool before it 
we have just received an account of one which was held | was sheared off. Hence the preventive is constant care 
the 2d inst. ‘“‘ Tuesday,” says the local paper, ‘and especial attention to see that they enter kindly and 


Was one of the liveliest days in London we have witnessed for a_ without loss of condition on the change from fresh grass 
long time. Our streets were crowded with people, and as the day was | to winter fodder 
fine, every body seemed in good humor with themselves and the rest | A a - " - " 
of mankind. Notwithstanding the roads were unusually bad, a con- | Brest Foop ror Ewrs.—“ E. P. asks also what is 


eiderable number of cattle found their way into, market. ard were| the best feed to insure a great flow of milk?” The late 
is our report as furnished by our regular reporter.” | Davip Ery, Esq., whose opinions on all questions of sheep 
And from the report we learn that nearly 250 head of cat- | husbandry were the result of close investigation and long 
tle and several lots of swine changed hands. At the same | experience, once told the writer that no grain he had ever 
time ‘‘a Butter Fair” was going on, at which fourteen | fed to ewes had been so available in producing a flow of 
prizes were awarded in six classes. This was arranged | milk as good wheat shorts. About one pound per day is 
and carried out mostly by Mr. J. F. Wittis, to whom | the proper quantity, say half a pound morning and even- 
much credit is accordingly awarded. ‘ing. Corn he regarded as injurious, as far as milk was 
—To conclude, we have before us a Notice of the Second | concerned, and dangerous if fed in any quantity. 

Market Fair of the Beprorp Farmers’ Crus, which is to| With plenty of early cut and well cured clover hay, ewes 
be held near the Katonah Station, Harlem railroad, (West- | will generally yield a good supply of milk, and with half 
chester Co.,) on Wednesday and Thursday, May 1 and 2. | a pound of corn and beans in addition per day, and plenty 
Our friend Hon. Joun Jay, and Messrs. Jarep H. and | of clean water, good lambs can be raised in winter. Roots 
Oxiver GrreEn, are the Committee of the Club having the | might be used to good advantage, but we have had no ex- 
matter in charge. perience with them. A Youna Farmer, 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


CARROT CULTURE. 


Will it pay to raise carrots for feeding stock, is a ques- 





tion often asked. 
Brother farmers, it does pay, and I will tell you how. It 
pays in the extra amount of food raised for a given amount 
of land and labor. I have not failed to raise but once in 
12 years, a good crop of roots, mostly carrots, and have 
found them to pay me better than any crop that I can 


raise for cattle, sheep and horses. 
I call it a paying crop, even to sell. I once had three- 


quarters of an acre from which I sold $100 worth, and 


kept over 100 bushels. 

I consider them a very sure crop when properly man- 
aged, and verily believe that 100 bushels would be raised 
where one is raised now, if farmers had not got the wrong 
notion that it is an ‘‘ awful job” to tend them. 

I give my way of raising, hoping that some may “ try, 
and if they don’t succeed, try again :” 

Take a rich piece of sward, where the soil is deep, the 
longer seeded the better. Cover with stable manure ; 
plow with a double plow; roll and drag fine the last of 
March or the first of April. Let it lay till the first week 
in May; then gang plow and drag fine again, (to kill 
weeds,) and sow immediately 2 pounds of seed per acre. 
I use one of Emery’s seed planters, and drill from 18 to 20 
inches apart. Be careful and not get the seed too deep. 
The first year I got my seed drill, the seed was put so 
deep that the plants were thin—but oh! what carrots ! 
some weighed 10 pounds. 

As soon as the plants are up sufficiently to trace the 
rows, grind up your hoes sharp, and commence by hoeing 
between the rows as close as possible to the plants, and be 
sure to cut across the rows and leave the plants the width 
of your hoe apart, and if you are a Yankee there will not 
be many weeds left. After about two weeks hoe in like 
manner, and what weeds are left pull with your finers, and 
leave the carrots about 7 or 8 inches apart. This is near 
enough for profit and plants. If your land is not full of 
foul seed, there will not be any further trouble until 
harvest. 

When the land is rich and well tended, the roots will 
have to be spaded out—a plow and pulling out is sure to 
break off a great many. 

I think—won’t say think—I know that carrots can be 
raised for five cents per bushel, and think they can be 
raised for less. Let’s figure a little : 


dda caaegisbeduconuced de hae nuncoaieab ete 7.00 
a ee ean deb omen wean bins ainda ee remaoe te 10.00 
IT, 5 tins \ onc odépeystnedneceneeeweed 2.00 
is ins dcmtinauncitheine tener eines 1.00 
NEE BE BOWE cccccrecsscctecccsscccctsecetesceoess 3.00 
RE WT NV ONGIIINS 6.50.00 cdbibddee es Sndeceesicceedss 20.00 

IT I noo cares, ua seneneneeees eerian $43.00 


And this is liberal for one acre. Estimating the crop at 
1000 bushels this would give us a cost of 4 3-10th cents 
per bushel on the average, and the value of the crop, at 
124 cents per bushel, which is low, will be $125, a profit 
of $82. Can any one show as good figuring in any other 
crop? 

When taken in connection with other feed, they are in- 
valuable. They are not only healthy, but will fatten cat- 
tle, sheep and horses. I have fatted and sold four head 
of cattle this winter on carrots, with one quart of meal 
sprinkled on them at a feed, together with cornstalks. One 
was a Durham cow, milked all the while until sold for 
beef, and was fat. This was an expcriment, and proved 
satisfactory—that cows can be fatted on carrots and meal, 
and milked at the same time—at no time was the meal 
over 2 quarts per day. 

I also have six other cows,-all of which give milk of the 
richest kind, and a good flow of it, that are fed on carrots 
once a day, and once on poor cornstalks and clover hay. 

From 700 to 800 bushels per acre is an ordinary crop, 
and may be obtained with ordinary land and culture—1 200 
may be raised, and even more, by high cultivation—mine 
this year went at the rate of 1200, and the cost of Zabor, 





aside from topping, which my little boys did, will not ex- 

ceed 24 cents per bush. This (the cost) is partly owing 

to the fact that the ground was not very weedy. 
Allowing 250 pounds of carrots {which is conceded by 


It don’t pay, is an assertion often made. | practical farmers) to be equal to 100 pounds of hay, and 
| at 60 pounds to the bushel, we have at the above rate 
| of yield the equivalent of over 14 tons of hay per acre, 


which will take seven acres of good meadow to equal. 

This may astonish some who bear the name of farmers. 
I know whereof I affirm by actual experience. As for 
this part of husbandry, I consider a farmer a poor calcu- 
lator who hires his many acres of June and wire grass mow- 
ed by manual labor, and raked by hand, being too slippery 
and short to be raked with a horse-rake, which is half 
wasted in the winter, for the reason that nothing ean or 
will eat it, and then coolly tells you that it don’t pay to 
raise roots. Oh! consistency thou art a jewel ! 

There are other points connected with the eulture of 
carrots that the writer would like to talk about—quality 
of soil—condition of land for succeeding crops—killing of 
Canada thistles by the cultivation—mode of harvesting, 
feeding, &c., &c.; but thinking that the readers will con- 
sider themselves poulticed with earrots sufficiently for 
once, I ask of correspondents, further considerations on 
this subject. 6G. Orleans Co., N. Y. 

e ee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


HOW TO REAR CATTLE. 


The Proper Management ef Calves. 

Now, the one great and leading idea is to keep a calf 
growing, until a point is reached in his weight which we 
cannot with profit exceed. We want to adopt that system 
of management with our calves, which will not render 
them as fat as it is practicable to make them with a little 
impulsive feeding ; but which will keep them constantly 
growing all the year. Whether they are allowed to suck, 
or are fed by hand, it is very important that the manage- 
ment be such that they do not, not only fall away when 
they are weaned, but continue to improve in size and flesh. 
If they are allowed to fall away or to stop growing, there 
will be want of success in feeding in years to come. There- 








fore, before calves begin to grow poor in autumn, or at 


the commencement of winter, they should have at least 
a quart of meal every day. The meal thus fed will not be 
lost. During the cold and stormy days and nights of au- 
tumn, they should be allowed to have a good shelter to 
protect them, as one cold storm will use up more fat and 
flesh than they can put on in two days. During winter 
they must be kept in a thrifty condition. We cannot ex- 
pect that calves will grow in the winter as they will in warm 
weather ; but by keeping all their fat and flesh on them, 
and keeping them in good health, when they are turned to 
grass, we shall perceive a two-fold efficacy in the meal and 
other food, which did not appear to be as effectual in pro- 
moting their growth during the winter, as we had desired 
to see. It is the every-day, faithful attention that makes 
good calves. 

My own management with calves is to prepare a com- 
fortable shed for them before cold weather commences. I 
prefer a good shed for them, to confining them in stalls, 
In the morning we feed them as much cut corn stalks as 
they will eat during the former part of the day, and they 
always have access to straw. At noon they are fed cut 
feed, and each one receives not less than a quart of fine 
meal, mingled with the moistened straw. The meal is 
usually equal quantities. of oats, buckwheat and Indian 
corn. When we can get oil-meal, we mingle that with the 
other meal, so that it is about one-fourth oil-meal. At 
evening they have as much good hay as they will eat all 
night. Three times a week, at least, they get nearly a 
peck of roots each—turnips, or potatoes, or carrots. When 
they begin to feed on grass in the spring, after the corn- 
stalks and hay have been discontinued, they get a mess of 
cut feed and meal every morning, until their bowels have 
become accustomed to grass. Whether they are in the 
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yard or pasture field, they always have access to a tub of 

salt. This brings us to 

The Second Year’s Management in Feeding 
Stock. 

If calves have been kept for one year, as has been 
recommended, we are sure of a most excellent start in a 
right direction towards rendering feeding of stock a pay- 
ing business. Now the main thing is, to keep the year- 
lings growing all the season. In autumn, whether grass 
is short or not, if yearlings are fed with pumpkins or such 
trash, a little care must be exercised lest after the pump- 
kins fail, they do not begin to fall away before they get 
into winter quarters. Farmers are very apt to allow their 
young cattle to begin to grow poor at the beginning of 
winter, before they are really aware of it. 


When animals are passing from grass to hay, at the 
commencement of winter, they will decline in fat and 
flesh wonderfully quick, if special care is not exercised in 
feeding them. Therefore, a little meal must be fed daily 
when the pasture is short, until they are fully into winter 
quarters. Now let the management be with the animals 
in their second year, precisely as with calves; only I al- 
ways give them about two quarts of meal each, instead of 
one, with a daily feeding of turnips of nearly a peck each. 

Another thing, in feeding stock, after the first year I 
consider it very important to have suitable stalls for them, 
as they will hook each other, and race about the yard so 
furiously many times, that every one does not get his al- 
lowance. 

My own practice is to feed them in the morning in their 
stalls, and let them loose in the yard, where are spacious 
open sheds, and straw and water, till noon, when they are 
again fed their cut feed and turnips, and after an hour or 
two turned into the yard to eat straw and drink, until to- 
wards evening, when they are fed in their stalls all the 
good hay they will eat until morning. Great care is exer- 
cised in turning them to grass, that they do not get the 
scours, and fall away by passing too soon from dry to green 
food. 

This brings us successfully to 

The Third Year in Feeding Stock. 

Now, as we enter upon the requirements of this year, 
there is great danger of over-stocking the pasture; and it 
must be borne in mind, that a bullock in his third year, 
will require more grass to keep him growing, than it did 
when he was but a yearling. It is the worst kind of farm 
policy to keep so many cattle in a pasture, that they gnaw 
every thing close to the earth, and then not obtain as 
much as they can eat. It is as important to keep stock 
growing during the third year as any other year; but if 
they are kept on a short allowance of grass, they cannot 
improve as they ought to, nor as they would, did they 
have as much grass as they can eat during the entire sea- 
son. I always manage to have so much of my land in 
pasture, that my cattle will always have a “ good bite ;” 
and also to raise a few calves every year, and turn off a 
few beef cattle, so as to keep about so many from year to 
year. 
years-old steers on a small farm. We want to keep them 
growing during the third year, and at the same time have 
an eye on the improvement of the farm. If we turn so 
large a number of young cattle into a pasture, that they 
keep the grass gnawed close to the ground all summer, so 
that the leaves never are allowed to grow large enough to 
draw but very little nourishment from the atmosphere, 
there will be a much greater draught on the soil. I al- 
ways aim to let my pastures get a little ahead of my stock, 
and never to keep so many, but what we would think there 
is an abundance of pasture for two or three more. 

Multitudes of farmers get wonderfully frightened about 
their cattle in the third year—because they eat so much— 
and they begin to figure up the expense for two years past 
of keeping them, and about how much it will cost before 
they will be able to realize any pecuniary compensation 
for them, and so they will begin to feed a little less, think- 
ing it will never pay to feed out grain and hay at such a 





Stalks and hay, and never neglect roots of some kind. 








There is great danger of getting too many three- | 





rate; and will often sell their stock at a low figure, just 





at the time when they are improving the most rapidly, 
and are paying better for their feed than they have in 
any previous year. 

Sometimes men get frightened in the first or second 
year, and sell their cattle for just what they can get. A 


| friend of mine last fall got the “blues” a little, and sold 


a fine yearling steer for $16; when his cash value, after 
being dressed, was worth—as the butcher told me—$24, 
at 4 cts. per lb. ‘ 

My practice is to set my stakes for years ahead, and 
not stop to parley with Mr. Stingy’s penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy, which is ever suggesting that it will not pay 
to feed so much grain to stock. I mark out the course— 
pay or no pay being the motto—to keep my cattle improv- 
ing, summer and winter—to feed them all I can induce 
them to eat—not to try to keep them on as /itt/e as I can 
—to produce a good lot of beef, which will always com- 
mand a good price; to make a good lot of manure, and 
to apply it with care to the soil; and toraise good crops; 
and to keep the soil good, and always improving a Jittle. 
After a while the pay will begin to come. 

The Fourth Year in Feeding Stock. 

Now, we want to maintain a firm, steady, inflexible 
perseverance in feeding this year, or we lose much of the 
profit of the previous years. When a drover inquires for 
bullocks or fat cattle, tell him you have none to sell; and 
if urged to fix a price en them, it will be better to fix it 
at twenty or thirty dollars above their true value. Butdo 
not be deceived in their weight. A young bullock will 
often weigh like lead; and a young farmer ought to know 
what the weight really is, and how much they are worth 
per pound, before fixing a price. 

In autumn of the fourth year—which is as far as I have 
ever been in stock feeding, and farther deponent sayeth 
not—let not the stock fall away as the grass begins to fail ; 
but, if no meal is at hand, let each one have a few quarts 
of corn daily. A quart or two of corn and barley meal 
will be better. Keep them improving all winter. Don’t 
get the “blues” because they eat so much. Pay day is 
just a little ways ahead, when you will have a pocket full 
of cash for your long faithfulness. Do not wait until the 
beginning of winter, until your cattle begin to grow poor, 
before you feed them any meal; but begin at once to feed 
them at least two quarts of meal, with cut straw, corn- 
In- 
stead of diminishing the quantity of meal mingled with 
cut straw, increase it from month to month. About the 
first of March, as warm weather approaches, if your stock 
have been kept as recommended, their appetites will begin 
to call for a little more meal; and they may be fed of 
buckwheat and Indian corn, and oil-meal if it can be ob- 
tained, six quarts per day. Some animals will need eight 
quarts per day, and it will pay well to feed them that 
amount. The skillful feeder must exercise his own judg- 
ment a little in this respect, as it is impossible for any man 
to tell on paper how to manage every animal, as they will 


| often require very different management. 


At this stage of feed we may begin to make calculations 
for 

Finishing Becf Cattle for the Shambles. 

Now, if the young farmer has paid that attention to 
saving, making, and applying manure to his soil, during 
the three or four previous years of feeding stock, which 
he should have done, he will have a few acres of early 
pasture, designed particularly for giving the finish to his 
meat ; and as soon as the grass is large enough for a tol- 
erable good bite, let the animals be fed in the morning 
one quart of oil-meal mingled with two quarts of Indian 
corn meal, with one quart of. buckwheat or barley meal, 
with a half bushel of cut straw and hay; and then about 
ten o’clock drive them to pasture, and let them graze about 
one hour, when they should be returned to the yard 
and fed as usual. After three or four days have elapsed, 
they may be allowed to graze two hours, But as soon as 
they have eaten enough they should be yarded, as they 
will soon tread down and injure more pasture than they 
eat ; and by racing and romping will use up half as much 
flesh as they have taken on. Let this practice be contin- 
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ued for twenty or thirty days, not diminishing the oil-meal 
and other meal with cut straw, twice a day. If grass is 
abundant, I would not feed more than one peck of cut 
straw at once. But it will be much better to feed the meal 
mingled with some cut straw, than to feed it clear. At 
such times, and in fact during the entire year, I let my 
stock have access to salt. 

The foregoing system of management has never failed 
to produce tip-top beef, which butchers will always be 
willing—or always will, whether willing or not—purchase 
at an extra price. Now, after the stock have been fed on 
grass for a few days, the meal will tell of a large profit ; 
and 

The Stock will be Ready for Sale. 

At such times, my practice has been to invite some re- 
sponsible butcher to see them, and agree to take them after 
they have been feeding on grass for about amonth. Beef 
fatted in this way will, almost always, command from one 
to two cents per pound more than that which has been 
fattened in a hap-hazard way; and if a man understands 
his business, butchers will not expect him to accept the 
price paid for ordinary beef. 


There is another thing of great importance, in finishing | 


up the beef at the former part of the grass-growing sca- 
son. It is very important that the stall-fed bullocks are 
well fitted for market, before butchers can obtain a good 
supply of second-rate, “‘ slippery,” or only grass-fed cattle ; 
else, the price of extra beef will be brought into competi- 
tion with cattle of an inferior quality. 


8. EDWARDS TODD. 
—__———__ © © eo —_—__— ——_ 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


Experiments with Superphosphate of Lime on | 


Indian Corn, 





Messrs. Epitors—I have read with much interest all 
that has been published in the Country GenrLEMay, in 
relation to superphosphate of lime, for a number of years 
past. In regard to its use, I find that with some of your 
correspondents it has been very beneficial; with others 
it has done no good at all. I do not remember, however, 
as any one of them has made trial of it more than one year, 
excepting in one instance where it was tried two years. 
Perhaps if it had been tried a number of years it would 
have produced different results. Having used it myself 
for six years past in growing my Indian corn, some years 
with as good effect as any I have seen published, and 
some years with no effect, perhaps an account of my suc- 
cess with it may help to explain the cause of its uncertain 
operation. 

The land on which I grow my corn is white pine plain 


the superphosphate was, The other third of the piece 
was planted without anything in the hill, As soon as the 
corn was up two inches high, the part that had the super- 
phosphate applied could be very plainly distinguished from 
the rest of the corn by its darker green color aud stouter 
appearance ; it soon took the lead, and kept ahead of all 
the rest of the corn all throngh the summer, so that the 
difference could be seen at any time as far as the rows 
could be distinguished. The part which had the pou- 
drette in the hill was much better than that without any- 
thing, but not near so good as that with the superphos- 
phate. There was a frost the first part of September, 
which damaged all of the corn except that which had the 
superphosphate applied, which was all well ripened before 
the frost, and was the only part that produced good, 
sound, well ripened corn, fit for seed. 

Seeing so good effects from superphosphate of lime in 
the preceding case, I concluded at once that it must be 
the very thing needed for my land, so I used it in planting 
all of my corn in the years 1856-7, in which years the 
corn was planted partly on the old pasture land and partly 
on the newly cleared land, after plowing in about eight 
cords per acre of barn cellar manure, and preparing for 
| planting in my usual way. I could not see but that it had 
| just as good effect on the newly cleared land as on the old 
| pasture. 

In 1858, my corn was planted partly on the newly 
cleared and partly on the old pasture land, having pre- 
pared the land as in the preceding years, differing in this 
respect only, that this land had been manured well with 
barn cellar manure and planted with corn in 1854, the 
year before I began to use superphosphate of lime. That 
on which I had my corn the three previous years, had 
probably never been manured before those years. I ap- . 
plied the superphosphate of lime in the hills of all the 
corn, except a few rows left for comparison, as usual. 
When the corn came up I was quite surprised to find that 
there was not the least difference to be seen, nor could 
any difference be seen at any time in the season. Of 
course I supposed the fault was in the superphosphate ; 
but one of my neighbors had used on his cornfield the 
same kind of superphosphate that I had used on my own 
‘this year, with more surprising effect than I had ever seen 
| before. On land similar to my own, which had been in 
_ pasture for forty or fifty years, he applied a good manur- 
|ing of barn-yard manure, and at planting put superphos- 
| phate in the hills of all the corn except about a dozen 
| rows on one side of the piece, which were neglected from 
/not having enough for the whole piece. The result was, 
| these dozen rows came up very poor, and looked extremely 
| miserable, by the side of the rest of the corn, all through 

the season, and produced hardly corn enough to pay for 
harvesting. The rest of the corn was very stout and 
| thrifty from its first coming up, and was one of the best 











land. About one hundred years ago it was a “‘rye field,” | fields of corn in the neighborhood. This was the same 
and had been used for that purpose until it was worn out, | kind of superphosphate of lime that I had used, or at least 
when it was allowed to grow up to its natural growth, | it was marked with the same manufacturer’s brand, and 
white pine. Over thirty years ago, a part of the field was | bought of the same agent. Why then did it not have as 
cleared of its wood and made into a pasture for cows, and | good effect on my land? Could it be because my land 
was used for that purpose twenty years. The remainder | had been well manured four years before? One more 
of the field I have had cleared up and brought into cul- | trial of it will help to decide these questions. 
tivation as I have had occasion for it, within twelve years. In 1859 I planted my corn partly on some of the land 
I mention these particulars, because it is generally sup- | that had been manured in 1854, and partly on the newly 
posed that superphosphate of lime has a much better effect | cleared land that had never been manured before prepar. 
on old pasture land than on new, or recently cleared land, | ing it for corn this year. Super-phosphate was applied in 
a supposition which, however true in theory, does not | the hills of all of it. On the newly cleared land it had 
appear to be very well supported by my facts, perhaps | as good effect as it ever had had before. On the old land 
because the so called superphosphate of lime does not con- | that had been manured in 1854, it did not have the least 
tain a super-abundance of super-phosphate of lime, or of ‘effect, neither when it first came up, or at any time du- 
phosphate even. ring the season. This satisfied me that it was of no use 
In the spring of 1855, a portion of the old pasture land | to apply superphosphate of lime to my land for corn after 
had at the rate of about six cords per acre of barn cellar |the land had been once well manured, or at least till 
manure spread on, and plowed in eight inches deep. It | more than five vears after. Perhaps if I should let the 
was prepared for planting with corn in hills, three and a | land lay in grass till it had got completely worn out it 
half feet apart. Into the hills of one-third of the piece, | might have a good effect again. The past year I have 
I had a large tablespoonful of superphosphate of lime | used but little superphosphate of lime, but the result of 
dropped with the seed and covered at the same time the | it confirmed the above opinion. 
sced was. Another third of the piece had a handful of| Besides these experiments of my own, I have noticed 





the Lodi Co.’s poudrette put in the hill in the same way its effects in a number of instances when used by my 
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neighbors, and I have found that in all cases where it has 
had a very marked good effect, it has been on old worn 
out land that had not been manured for a long time, if 
ever before. This appears to be the case, also, in the 
instance mentioned by Mr. Horsroox, Co. Gent., vol. 
16, p. 157, and also in the experiments of Jos. B. 
Waker, Esq., reported by Mr. Barttett, vol. 16, p. 
299, and I have no doubt that if the condition of the 
land had been stated, it would be found to be so in many 
other instances. 

On old worn out land I think a good article of super- 
phosphate of lime, considering the ease with which it can 
be applied, one of the best things that can be used in 
the hills of corn to give it a start, and help it along 
through the season; but it is a costly manure at the rate 
of over fifty dollars per ton, the price it is sold at here. 
I think, however, that it may be used in less quantity 
than what I have used with equally as good effect. I 
have seen a tea-spoonful in the hill have as good effect as 
a table-spoonful, or even a handful, but in this case it 
was a genuine good article of swper-phosphate of lime. 
On land that is in as good condition as farmers ought to 
keep their land, even a good article will not “pay,” so 
far as my experience and observation extends. 

The above is a simple record of facts as they have 
occurred in my “every-day farming.” They are not 
offered for publication with a view to puff any particular 
brand of super-phosphate, and for that reason I have 
withheld the manufacturers’ names. I have used several 
different kinds, and found one about as good as another ; 
but it will be remembered that some of it was used seven 
years ago, wuen some super-phosphate is said to have 
been of a better quality than it is now-a-days, and which 
some small experiments I have made, but have not men- 
tioned here, go to prove. a.c. Concord, N. H. 
2° 
[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.] 


SUNDRY NOTES ON BEES. 











A few days since I received several numbers of the French | 


Bee Journal, now in its fifth year, published in Paris and 
edited by M. II. Hamet. I extract from it the following, which 
will doubtless interest some of your readers: 


“The year 1860 was a very unfortunate year for the bee-keeper. 
Its equal does not occur more than two or three times in a century. 


Some good may result from every evil, and this year has fairly proved | 


the absurdity of the belief, still prevalent here and in many countries, 
that bees require no care, and the more neglected, the better they 
prosper. Throughout the greater part of France, only intelligent and 
careful bee-keepers have succeeded in wintering their stocks the past 
season, without serious loss, 


In every country the bee requires care adapted to the climate, | 
honey, resources, &c., and apart from general principles, which must | 


be observed every where, different situations require the observance 
of specific rules or management, specially adapted to the locality.” 





the bee-moth. They are valuable to lodge your first swarms 
in. 

To avoid robbing, it is preferable to feed inside the hive at 
night, all stocks that have not sufficient stores for winter. 
Feed as rapidly as possible ; otherwise they will be stimulated 
to breed actively, and thus waste much food, and if severe 
cold occur, much brood may be chilled. 

How much food can a swarm consume or store in a day? 
One writer says 28 Ibs. 

The Germans use rye flour and oat meal as a substitute for 
pollen. The French state that bean flour answers equally 
well. 

A Bee Almanac is published in France, containing the 
usual information, »nd in addition, Natural History of the 
Bee, Monthly Management, Bee Statistics, Advertisements 
of Dealers in Bees, Honey, Hives, Wax, &c. 

Pruning is seldom attended with any benefit. In operating 
never destroy any brood. 

Artificial swarming by aid of smoke and drumming, is well 
described by one Jayme Gil, Spain, 1621. To ascertain the 
presence of the queen in the empty hive, when not otherwise 
indicated, he placed under the hive a black cloth, and if pre- 
sent, in a short tine eggs would be found upon the cloth, there 
being no comb to receive the eggs. 

The principle to be observed to unite colonies successfully 
is to bring them into the same state, ‘‘ under the same im- 
pression.’ This is generally done by smoke and drumming. 
If not in the same condition, they will fight 

Is there any mercy in not killing bees in autumn? As the 
worker bee lives less than a year, the same worker cannot 
collect honey two seasons; so we think that when one has 
more stocks than he wishes to winter he should not be over 
scrupulous on this point. 

Shallow feeders wade of unglazed earthen ware are recom- 
mended by some writers. 

Bees sometimes kill their queen after an early spring ex- 
amination. This sometimes occurs in examining in the au- 
tumn. It is therefore advisable to disturb as little as possible 
at these seasons. 

In a late No. of the Co. Gent., Mr. Quinsy criticised free- 
ly an article of mine, in which his experience differed from 
my practice. His management is undoubtedly better suited 
to his latitude than mine. We feel pleased that Mr. Quinsy 
does not allow friendly relations to interfere with a frank ex- 
pression of opinion. £. Pp. New-York. 

eee 


(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 





'To Farming Tanners---Tan-bark for Potatoes. 





A dealer in the “swamp” once observed to me, his 
father worked a farm and a tannery—and used to say that 
some seasons the tannery paid for the farm, and at others 
the farm paid for the tannery. Still the farm was the pet, 
and my friend thought the tannery was paying for the 
farm all the time. Be that as it may, it is certain the 


The French Bee Journal contains a record of passing events | combined results were abundantly satisfactory. 


interesting to the bee-keeper—calendars of the prosperity of e 
bee culture in distant parts of the country, and reports of | article headed ‘ Tan-bark for Potatoes,” detailing the prac- 


meetings of societies and convertions. In several instances 
I noticed that the societies held their meetings on Sunday — 
for instance, the first Sunday of every month. 

Reports from distant points in our country, would be very 
instructive and add much to the interest of your “ bee-keep- 
er’s department.” 

In treating of burial of bees in winter, several writers state 
that they think the advantuges gained are too slight to repay 
the trouble and expense; still they recommend it for northern 
countries where the winters are very severe. 

Straw hives are preferred in France. 
kept in them’ swarm earlier and oftener. Depredations of 
mice, one objection to them. Wood objected to on account of 
extra cost. Hives made of wood are more durable. From 
the price of labor here, a well constructed straw hive would 
eost more than one in wood. 

Many different forms of fumigators are given, all bearing 
some resemblance to either a pepper-box orasyringe. Smoke 
from dry rotten wood blown in the hive, will in most cases an- 
swer. The cheapest and best fumigator, is a common pipe 
with large bowl, partly filled with tobacco—light and blow 
the smoke through the stem between the ranges of comb. 
Very little will answer—be careful not to use too much. 


Some state that bees | 





All hives containing clean combs, in which the bees have 
died during winter, place in a cool dry cellar, protected from 





In Tuk Curtivator of August 1859, page 259,* is an 


tice and experience for 35 years, of a Mr. Bamford in this 
matter. He says that in 1857, he raised 675 bushels—not 
a rotten one among them—to the acre, with no other 
covering than waste tan. Referring the reader to the 


‘article, I subjoin an experiment suggested by the fore- 


going, in 1860: 

April 23.—Plowed and furrowed—about four inches 
long stable manure in bottom of furrow, well tramped 
down—set the potatoes, peach blows, whole, 12 inches 
apart—covered with a light layer of straw, and over that 
about six inches of tan. May 23d, up. June 8th, plowed 
and dressed flat. 

No other dressing, except keeping weeds down with 
hoe. Produce large and sound. It is to be observed 
that the tan was of oak bark, as it was also, doubtless, in 
the English case. Intend trying the same more largely 
this season. c. Salisbury Mills, March, 1861. 

eee 

Srens, &., py mMaiL.—An important change was made 
in the post-office law at the late session of Congress. 
Seeds, plants, cuttings, &€., can now he sent by mail, at 
the rate of one cent per ounce for 1,500 miles—over that 
distance two cents per ounce. The packages must not ex- 
ceed eight ounces. 
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7 BALLOON FRAMES ".--13th Article. 


{Written exclusively for the Country Gentleman by Gso. E. Woop 
WARD, Architect and Civil Engineer, No. 29 Broadway, N. Y.] 





In the construction of balloon frame houses the studs 
for those partitions that run through the building are not 
cut separately for each floor, as in the old mode of fram- 
ing, but are preserved entire, or spliced when required, in 
the same manner as the outside frame. The studs pass 
between the joists of each floor, which rest upon a girt 1 
by 4 inches, let into the studs. The joists are locked over 
this girt by cutting an inch notch on the under side, and 
lap each other from 8 inches to one foot, as shown fig. 18. 


The flooring, when laid, 
is nailed to all the joists, 
and éach joist, should be 
brought close up alongside 
the stud. , 

Figs. 19, 20 and 21 are 
the side view and end 
view, and plan of joists, 
showing the manner of 
doing the work. The side 
| i girts on the partition stud- 

Lh al ding should be put on an 
Fic. 18. Se of framing Partitions inch higher than the side 

that run two or more stories, girts on “the outside frame, 
unless both ends of the floor joists are notched, to be 
locked over the girts. 


‘i 


y 


Fic. 19, Side View. Fic, 20. End View. 
Showing manner of framing partitions, 

Fig. 22. shows the manner of arranging joists over a 
partition that does not run 
above one story, or that which 
has no partition over it on 
“S the next floor. This is like 
Bie old mode, except that ; 

the joists are notched and | 

locked over the plate. The | 
object of lapping and locking | 
joists, is to make them a con- | 
tinuous tie from one side of 
Fic. 22. Showing manner of fram. “1 building to the other, and 
ing partitions that run only one When the flooring is nailed on, 
story. they are practically as strovig | 
as if they were in one solid piece. This prevents bulging, | 
and the joists of all frames, whether balloon or otherwise, 
should be arranged in this manner. No matter what may 
be the width or “length of a balloon frame building, the 
continuous tie of the joists in one direction and the floor- 
ing in the other, is of such strength as would require a 
superhuman power to separate them in the direction of {1 
their fibre. We have heard a western fire company swear 
worse than a crew of pirates in attempting to pull one 
down, and while the old-fashioned frame is but a plaything | 
in their hands, they hate most cordially to grapple with 
the light sticks of the balloon. 

It will be observed on looking again at fig. 18, that 
there are three continuous ties, in three different direc- 
tions—thus, up and down, lengthways, and crossways, and 
that every joint in the frame, whether outside or inside, 
has each of these three different conditions of strength. 
This applies to the naked frame. After the flooring is 
laid and the outside boarding on, the building becomes so 
knit together, laced and interlaced, that it is as one entire 
piece. 

The principle of balloon framing is the true one for 
strength, as well as for economy. If a mechanic is em- 
ployed, ‘the balloon frame can be put up for forty per 
cent, less money than the tenon and mortice frame. It 











Fic. 21. Plan. 


















you erect a balloon frame yourself, which you can easily 
do without the aid of a mechanic, it costs the priee of the 
materials and whatever value you put upon your own time. 
If you have any doubt of its strength, security, durability 
and economy, you can find on every farm and hillside, and 
in every town and city of the great West and far West, 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific, examples by the thou- 
sand that will disprove your fears. 

We do not advance here any theories, nothing but what 
ean only be considered a novelty among the older settled 
States, and a most valuable practical reality in those that 
follow the star of empire. The information that we are 
endeaving to put into an understandable form, is the re- 
sult of a thoroughly practical experience, and has been 
collected and collated with great care. 

eee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


WINTERING CATTLE ON CORNSTALES. 
A FEW FACTS FOR OLD HURRICANE, 

Messrs. Epirors—I read with much interest an article 
entitled ‘‘ Cornstalks for Fodder,” in the Country Gen- 
TLEMAN Of March 14, signed ‘ Old Hurricane.” He first 
touches upon the experience of a writer from New-Hamp- 
shire, and of Mr. Cornell of Ithaca, saying “that he be- 
lieves their statements to be widely at varianee with the 
every day experience of those who feed cut cornstalks.” 
He then gives us his own experience in a very well writ- 
ten article; and if all our knowledge of feeding cornstalks 
was derived from that article in your truly valuable paper, 
we should say at once, with our good friend ‘‘ Old Hurri- 
cane,” that ‘* bass wood saw logs. cut up, were fully equal 
to cornstalks for all purposes of feeding stock.” ‘But as 
we have some little experience in that ‘ine, we feel our- 
selves invited to give it, as we are in no way, directly or 





indirectly, interested either in the sale or manufacture of 


any cornstalk cutter whatsoever, except that we think 
there is too large a profit on them. 

In the winter of 1858-9, we commenced feeding twenty 
two-year old steers and eight oxen on cut cornstalks. We 
used one of Dutton’s machines, worked by one horse, on 
a double treader. They were fed on nothing else, until 
within two weeks of pasture, when the stalks gave out and 
they were fed hay. 

Three pairs of the oxen were sold readily at the aa 
market price. The steers we purchased in Sept. "58, 
$20 per head, and sold in June and July for 44 cents ee 
pound on foot, averaging $47.50 per head. This we think 
sufficient comment on their coming out in the spring as 
‘*mere carcasses of bone covered with hide.” 

In the winter of 59-60, we wintered 30 head of cows 
and steers in the same way, with cornstalks cut by the 

same machine, and all of them came through the winter 
in as good condition as any cattle that are not stall fed 
for beef. 

The winter just passed, we commenced feeding 30 cows 
and one pair of oxen, with cornstalks cut in the same 
way ; but finding the Dutton machine working rather too 


‘slow, we purchased a large one made by Hickok at Har- 


risburg, Pa., for which we paid $75 , and which we think 
too much for the amount of work there is about it. Now 
we do not know Mr. Hickok or any of the Hickok family, 
but instead of joining with our good friend “Old Hurri- 
cane ” in having him “ indicted ” for making and selling 
cornstalk cutters, we feel to thank him for making the 
best machine we have ever seen of the kind, and while we 
think it costs too much, would not take three times that 
amount for ours, unless we could get another equally as 
good. It cuts and grinds the stalks, and with two horses 
on the treader, two men and a boy, can eut enough in 
half a day to feed our stock a week. From about the 
20th of November up to this date, we have not fed our 
stock anything but cut cornstalks, excepting the cows we 
were milking ; they have had 12 quarts of brewer's grains 
per day, or an equal quantity of cut turnips each, while 
they were being milked. On the 15th January we sold 
three rather poor milkers for beef, they having had the 
same feed exactly as above stated. 
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Our cows are all stabled, and are fed one large corn- 
basketful of cut stalks per day each, half in the morning, 
and half at night. The oxen and five cows have had 
nothing else, since they came from grass. Some ten or 
twelve more of the cows have been fed only stalks as they 
have become dry, although with the above feeding of 
grains and stalks, we can milk nearly all of our cows to 
within a month of calving. We have not carried out ten 
basketfuls of butts this winter, although all our stalks are 
cut up by the ground; and when the cows are let out in 
the morning, they require some watching until they have 
galloped around the yard a few times. 

Now I would like to have “‘ Old Hurricane” feed a pair 
of oxen and 30 cows on bass wood saw-logs and brewer's 
grains for three months and a half, and then compare the 
animals. Zhey might kick up their heels more than ours 
do on cornstalks, but we think not, although we have 
never tried them, Youne Hurricane, 

Claverack, N. Y., 1861. 





° 
» (For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


COST OF THE TURNIP CROP. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—I stated that Mr. Brodie’s turnips cost 
him less than three cents per bushel. I saw Mr. B. ashort 
time since, and he kindly allowed me to take a copy of 
the account; and here allow me to say there are many 
things, seemingly trifles, but which make a material dif- 
ference in cost of so bulky a crop as roots; for instance, 
the manner of sowing, the distance of hauling to the place 
of storage and manner of storing, and cultivating the crop, 
whether most of this is done with horse, or all by hand. 
Mr. B., as he says, “drills in the dung,” that is, he first 
furrows out the ground, then hauls on dung with horse- 
carts—spreads dung in furrows and turns furrows back on 
to the dung, and sows on these ridges—the rows 27 inches 
apart, which he does with a drill he had made to order as 


near as might be like those used in Scotland. A roller 
goes before the seed-drill to pack and pulverize the earth, 
and another follows to roll in the seed. It sows as fast as 
a horse can walk. He also hada scuffler made, with which 
to work the crop, and with which he does all the work ex- 
cept thinning—goes through with the scuffler as soon as 
the rows can be distinctly seen, which is say ten days after 








sowing, and again as soon as turnip leaf or rough leaf ap- | 


pears, when the plants are thinned to from 9 to 12 inches, 
After this, goes through with scuffler as often as necessary. 

Mr. B. says perhaps some crops can grow with weeds, 
but turnips cannot. In harvesting he pulls the root with 
the left hand, and with knife in the right hand clips it, 
and one who has been in the habit of pulling and laying 
them down to be topped afterwards, would be surprised 
to see how expeditious this is. 

He has a basement under his barn, 30 by 114 feet, in 
which is a large root cellar and stables—and in hauling in, 
he has only to drive in and dump his cart. 

His account of cost of crop of 1859, is: 


To plowing, $2—cross plowing, $2—harrowing, ¢1—drilling, $1—cover- 
ing dung, $1, ‘ 7.00 
To sowing and extra rolling, $2—to 2 lb. seed, 80 cts.—cultiva- 
Citas, 75 CUB... ,-oerrrcvecvese oer ewescecceesessoces foeepeeeee. obo 
To 12-days thinning, $12—cultivating, 75 cts.—to 8% days har- 


Peer e ee eee eee eee ee eee Cee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee cee 


heer PE ee scan bmetiades 21.25 | 
To 2 days with horse and cart, $3—to rent of land or interest, $6, 9.00 
Total expense of cultivating alittle over one acre,...... $40.80 


CREDIT. 

By 1,510 bushels turnips, costing, as above, about two cts. seven mills. 

Mr. B. makes no account of manure, as he considers 
that cleaning the land in cultivating the crop a fair offset 
for the dung the first year. He also makes the same al- 
lowance in his corn crops, which cost him $13.25 per acre, 
which, at 50 bushels per acre, makes his corn cost 264 
cents per bushel. Now at these rates, which is the cheap- 
est feed? And how much will different cultivators vary 
feom this? Very much no doubt. Some will probably 
grow corn at less cost, and perhaps roots, Cc. 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. 








ADVICE FOR THE TIMES. 





Secession and depression have been the themes of far- 
mers all winter; they have subscribed for the daily papers, 
and anxiously read every paragraph on the condition of 
the nation. We would quote to them an excellent admo- 
nition, 3000 years old, “‘He that observeth the winds 
shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap.” He that is constantly looking at the course of the 
political breezes, and scanning the clouds of nullification, 
cannot attend to his farming. Dismiss all political news- 
papers, or the nearer to this the better, and then go 
actively to work. The news, when there is any worth 
listening to, will be sure to reach your ears—it will come 
to you; you need not go for it. If every farmer attends 
faithfully to his calling, and raises abundant crops, we 
shall be sure to have a prosperous country. If prices are 
likely to be low, raise more; a thousand bushels of wheat 
at 80 cents will bring as much as five hundred bushels at 
160 cents, and the owner will live more cheaply. Nothing 
is more absurd than to say—‘‘ Prices are low; I guess I 
won’t raise much this year.” How will this course ever 


make a prosperous faamer, or give prosperity to the country ? 
eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Nutting’s Fanning and Assorting Machine. 








Messrs. Eprrors—Permit me through your columns to 
call attention of farmers to a trial I have just been giving 
Nutting’s Fanning and Assorting Machine. Like many 
others, I was somewhat prejudiced against the machine, 
thinking it advertised to do too much; but after a tho- 
rough test, I am fully convinced that it is one of the best, 
and certainly one of the most needed of Agricultural Im- 
plements. 

I had, for example, 16 bushels of screenings, (wheat 
and oats,) which were blown over the sieves in running 
125 bushels spring wheat twice through one of the best of 
the modern fanning mills. In this condition, it was use- 
less to me except for feed, although the wheat in it was 
among the best and plumpest I had, and the whole was 
worth probably about 37} cents per bushel. I run this 
mixture once through the Nutting Machine in about an 
hour, with the following result : 

I had of good marketable wheat, 5% bushels, worth $1 per bush., $5.50 





| 10 bushels oats, at 30 cents per bushel,.............. cecseeeeeees 3.00 
| And one peck wild mustard and pigeon-grass seed,..........++++ 0.00 
$8.50 

| Estimating the 16 bushels of screenings at 37 cents, ........... 6.00 
Leaves my actual gain,..............06- One AE OE OR ee ee Ae $2.50 


I then put in a grading screen, and run through a part 
of the above wheat again, separating it into two qualities, 
the first of which was the very best of seed. 

The trial with winter wheat was even, if possible, more 
desirable. The wheat was very foul with cockle and wild 
pea. It was assorted into three grades—the first of which 
was a perfect specimen of pure seed—the second was 
about like the average of common marketable wheat, and 
the last was screenings and broken wheat. 

The machine has recently undergone a thorough im- 
provement, through the persevering efforts of Mr. War, 
|ren, and from my actual experience, I do not hesitate to 
| say that it is not only the best Chaffer in use, but the 
| only machine the farmer should use who has any desire to 
sow only clean and pure seed. H. C. Fittmore. 

P. S. One of my neighbors has since tested the machine 
with grass seed, and says in this respect also, it has no 
equal, H.C. F. Manlius, N. Y. 


eee . 

Care or Youne Pigs.—A writer in the Ohio Farmer 
says that farmers sometimes lose young winter pigs by 
feeding them on heavy, raw, and cold food. They need 
their food cooked and given warm; a bran and milk mash, 
and a few boiled potatoes cut fine, are better than richer 
food, which is apt to scour them. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
RUTA BAGA or SWEDISH TURNEP. 


Practical Directions for the Cultivation, Storage, and 
Feeding-out of Ruta Bagas or Swedish Turnips. 


By Joun Ratcrirre CHAPMAN, C. E, 








Diflicile est proprie communia dicere.—Hor, 


The soil best adapted for the growth of sound, solid 
Ruta Bagas, is strong loam or strong clay, underlaid by a) 
dry subsoil. If the subsoil be surcharged with water, or 
if you allow water to stand in the slack places on the sur- 
face of the land for the want of afew grips or open drains, 
the turnips will be hollow, rotten and worthless. Turnips 
wiil do well after any crop, if the land be in fair condition, 
but best after potatoes or hoed crops, on which manure | 
has been plentifully bestowed. 

The best course of cultivation is to plow the Jand in the 
fall 10 inches deep, if the svil will admit of it, and plow | 
again in the spring before weeds grow enough to hinder | 





the working of the seed planter. Keep the weeds under | 
by the use of a cultivator, and about the 15th of June 
plow again ; then drag extra well, and pass over the roller. 
If the land be stiff and lumpy, use alternately the culti- 
vator and the roller, till the soil is in fine tilth. <A culti- 
vator will bring up the lumps to the surface much bet- 
ter than a drag, and then the roller can have a chance to 
crush them fine. A solid roller, 18 inches in diameter, is 
much better for breaking up lumps than a larger one. 

As soon as the soil is fine enough, and it will be as fine 
as an onion bed, and free from roots and other obstrue- 
tions to the seed sower, if the above directions be follow- | 
ed, take a span of steady horses and a good plow and _ set | 
the ridges. Now this ridging is easily done, if you know | 
how, or have ever seen any one make them, but it is rath- | 
er blind work upon paper. It is done thus: set the plow | 
so that she will cut about-four inches deep; run the first | 
furrrow up the dead furrow, and turn the slice upwards so | 
as to widen and deepen the dead furrow; gee round and | 
make your off horse walk close up to the half formed 
ridge, and turn this slice tight up to the first one, and yeu | 
will have made a ridge. Haw round and put the nigh | 
horse in the last furrow; then set your plow so that she 
will cut five or six inches deep, and turn another slice ; 
gee round—set your plow to the four-inch gauge—keep 
the off horse close up to the edge of the last half formed 
ridge—turn another slice tight up, and you have made 
another ridge. Proceed in this manner till vou have fin- 
ished, taking care to come out even at every dead furrow. 
If these ridges be made with a common plow, they will 
be about two feet six inches apart, center and center. 

Now take your lumber wagon and fetch on the rotten | 
manure, which has been previously composted for this | 
purpose. Drive lengthwise with the ridges with-two men | 
to a wagon, and drop the manure evenly and carefully | 
between the ridges at the rate of 30 loads to the acre, 
more or less, according to the need of it. After the ma-| 
nure is all placed, take the plow and split the ridges, right 
and left, so as to cover the manure, at the same time 
making a new set of ridges, gauging the plow as above 
directed, and then roll them carefully lengthwise. (As 
soon as I get the manure on and before I split the ridges, 
I always sow broadcast one barrel of fine bone dust and 
one barrel of common salt to the acre, with marked ad- 
vantage. ) 

Now take your seed sower (mine is in the shape of a 
wheel barrow and self-covering, procured of Emery & Co., 
Albany, pricé $7,) and put in your seed at the rate of one 
and a half pounds to the acre. When sowing you must 
keep your eye upon the seed so as to be sure it is falling 
regularly. With this machine I can sow an acre in two 
hours with ease, but where there is much to do I should 
prefer a Scotch field dril! with three coulters, sowing three 











ridges at once and fertilizers (if needed) at the same time. 





As soon as the young plants are well up, you must 
watch them carefully, and if you detect the fly at work 
you must sprinkle the rows with unleached ashes, when 
the plants are wet with dew in the morning. These ashes 
will help the turnips, and keep off the fly to some extent. 
You must repeat the ashing after every shower till the 
plants are in the rough leaf, when they ought to take care 
of themselves. 

When the plants require hoeing and thinning—(I always 
let mine stand till they are pretty large, so as to draw one 
another up for the purpose of lengthening the bulb)—take 
a corn cultivator and take out the two outside hind teeth, 
and then set the frame so that the remaining teeth will 
cut within three or four inches of the plants—hitch on a 
horse and go twice inarow. Then take a turnip hoe 
eight to ten inches Jong on the bit, cut square across the 
ridge, weeds, plants and every thing, leaving a small bunch 
of turnips every twelve inches. Let a boy follow each 
hoeman and thin out each bunch of plants, leaving one or 
two plants, according to the judgment or fancy of the 
owner. An expert will hoe out an acre in a day, and a 
smart boy will keep up with him. This is all the hoeing 


_and weeding they will require, with the exception of a 
little hand weeding about the first of September. 
3 ft. 3 inches, 





ADzB. 4 inch. 

Ruta bagas ought to be dug up and cured from about 
the 20th October—certainly before the first day of No- 
vember, anywhere in Central New-York. I use two im- 
plements for digging turnips—one made out of an old 
cross-cut saw blade, exactly in the form of a carpenter's 
adze—the other a common turnip drag, with extra long 


teeth. 
4 feet 6 inches, 


"youl ¢ 





Dra, 

With these tools two men can dig and bury up 200 
bushels of turnips in a day, with the help of two boys to 
carry them to the heaps. One man goes ahead with the 
adze and cuts off the tops of the turnips with a single 
blow; the other follows and strikes in the drag beyond 
the turnip, and jerks it out like fun. It is advisable to 
cut two rows of tops at once, and bring four rows of tops 


| together, and to drag one row at once and fetch in two 


rows of turnips together, to make it better for the boys to 
gather them. 





Rye For Pratrit Pasture.—A eorrespondent of the 
Chicago Farmer’s Advocate, writing from Menard Co., IIl., 
thinks rye of much value for pasturage in that section. It 
should be sown in the spring as early as the season will 
permit, and may be pastured in June, July and August, 
and plowed up and sown to wheat in September. It 
should be fed down pretty closely in June, or much of it 
will head out, and be likely to mix with the wheat. It 
furnishes excellent pasture for swine, but they should be 
accustomed to it gradually, and cows yield more butter 
than from any other pasture he has tried. As a green 
manure it is equal to clover, and sown thickly, will smother 
any growth of weeds. 


“NL SAUER RT. . 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) | in at two years old, All the cows I milked last season, 


Products of a Delaware Co. Butter Dairy. 





Messrs, Epirors—Through the season of 1860 I kept 
and milked eleven cows, two three year old heifers, and 
one two year old heifer, fourteen in number: 


BrOei WHICH 1 SOM. 8 ise cccsccccksceueee ego . 3,264 Ibs, butter. 
1 estimate the milk, butter and cream used in fami- 
DM Si dence eee hems esse neneeseeteensneioe pes 
Motel aenent MOGs. ons 6064 veces sgeseeetox 3,464 Ibs, 


Allowing three heifers to be equal to two.cows, I had 
the same as thirteen cows—average amount of & 
hebter made Mom CACK COW. ..osccccccscccccocgscccescceses 266 Ibs. 


In 1259 I kept eleven cows and one two year old heifer, 
and two three year olds, and 


Oe BN, i ks Fos bc ciceida'n <0 0 duane ew ennncenys . 2,951 ibs. butter- 
Used im family as estimated, .......cccccccvcccccecses p 
ee a oe ee ee 3,151 lbs. 


Allowing, as before, the three heifers to be equal to 
two cows, I milked that year also the same as 
Ghicheet COWS, AVEPERS BEF COW c..<covcccccccecccccseccce 242 Ibs, 


In 1858 I had ten cows through the season, and one 
cow until Aug. 1, when she was sold, and two 2 year old | 
heifers, and one 3 year old. Estimating the three heifers | 
and the cow that was sold Aug. 1 as equal to three cows, 
I had that season the same as thirteen cows, and 





Sold from them, ...........cescsecescovescsccs seccees 2,550 Ibs. 

I cc dtin nck adeeahs eidhdegeesepnensis 200 
| ee ee 2,700 lbs. 
EE Gis 900-0040 +canatnnsanameuelts noscdg 211 Ibs. 


In 1857 milked eleven cows and one 2 year old heifer 
and two 3 year olds, equal to thirteen cows, and 





Sold fromi Chem, ..... ....0.cccccsvcccscncsccccccscces 2,631 Ibs. 
ici gcacnshovssssesbeecceteeeeses 200 
NS isis sen cghdwbsonesbeaenkie 2,831 Ibs. 
REE PIER i ER Ee 218 Ibs. 
In 1856 had twelve cows and two 3 year old heifers, and | 
(RISERS eae gargs OL. ie aOR OED: SRE ee ee 5S a 2,820 Ibs. 
SSI See seen 200 
Ge — 25 ek ieee ae hae 3,020 Ibs. 
Average per cow, heifers and all,..............2..... 215 Ibs. 
In 1855 kept twelve cows and two 2 year old heifers, and 
AR ae ae is Wi evassiodesteenwlddoocstecsete 2,920 Ibs. 
COE A Ged TUF o dic cncb dv cnisécvececsoscscacs 0 
Amount made, ............. BtRBiixichent 3,120 Ibs. 


Estimating the two 2 year old he-fers as one and a 
half cows, I had that season the same as thirteen 
and ahalfcows. Average per cow, .......... ccccce eee 231 Ibs. 


In 1854 milked eleven cows and two 8 year olds, and | 
UN ibipactns<osbbecsccbeesnssstwedsusstegnemiipen neti — Ibs. 








Bree ok, rapes LES OO Te -++. 2,811 Ibs, 
Average per cow, calling the two heifers | 
DING Scc<ccu nekaeaneas 6 4360440404005 en oentes 216 Ibs. 


In 1853 I made over 250 ibs. of butter from each cow | 
kept, but not having any memoranda I cannot give the | 
the particulars. 

The greatest average yield of butter per cow in any of 
the eight successive years was 266 pounds. 

The smallest average yield of butter per cow in any 
year of the same time was 21] pounds. 

The general average yield of butter per cow through 
eight years was 231 pounds. 

Farmers sometimes raise large crops, or make large 
yields of produce of any kind for one year when all the 
circumstances attending are very favorable, or perhaps 
partly at the expense of another season, but I have ex- | 
tended this statement over eight years, to show what has 
been the general average production of my dairy for a 
long time, and also the yearly yield under every variety 
of circumstance and season. 

There may be some difference of opinion in estimating 
the relative value of two and three year old heifers in a| 
dairy, but Iam quite sure, judging from my experience, | 
that a two year old heifer will not make generally more | 
than half the butter in one season that she will after she | 
becomes six years old, and that a three year old should | 
not be rated higher than two-thirds of a cow. In the 
above statement, however, I have rated the two year olds | 
as two-thirds full grown cows, and the three year olds as 
two thirds, or as full cows. 

The reason why so large a portion of my dairy has been | 
heifers is, I raise my own cows, and all my heifers come 





excepting two, I raised myself, and six of them were all 


the calves of one cow. 

My cows are mostly small in size, and are all of the 
common breed, excepting the two year old heifer, which 
is half blood Ayrshire. I value her highly; she came ina 
little over a year ago, when she was only twenty-two 
months old, and gave through the season a large yield of 
milk, and made an extraordinary quantity of butter, yet 
she grew thriftily and maintained her condition without 
any extra feed or care, and now promises extremely well 
for another year. The farmers of this vicinity are indebt- 
ed to Mr. C. J. Hayes of Unadilla for the introduction of 
this breed among them. S. L. Wartes. 

Siddey Centre, Delaware Co., N. Y., April 9, 186L 

_———————_ oe 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Cultivation of the Basket Willow. 








L. Tucker & Son—Having read an inquiry in your 
paper, asking how to grow the basket willow, I herewith 
give my mode of culture. 

Drained swamp or bottom land, is considered the best 
soil, although almost any kind of moist or sandy soil will 
produce fair crops of willow, 

Prepare the ground by plowing and harrowing, so as to 
have a smooth even surface—set the cuttings by stretch- 
ing a line across the plot, and push the cuttings into the 
soil, leaving one or two inches above ground, the right 
end up, and eight inches apart in the row—the rows to be 
wide enough apart to admit the cultivator, 

Cultivate and hoe sufficiently to keep down the weeds 
the first summer. They will need no further cultivation 
ever after. 

If good fresh cuttings are used, and set early, they will 
make a growth of five to six feet the first summer. They 
may be set as late as June and root well, but will make a 
less growth of top the first season. 

Cut all close to the ground late ia the fall, during thaws 
in winter, or early spring, so as to have them out of the 
way of other farm work. Bind in bundles, keeping the 


| butts even, and set up after the manner of setting up corn. 


Every willow should touch the ground. 

In June they are run through a willow peeling machine, 
and bound in bundles, when they are ready for market. 
The price per ton was last year, from $100 to $140—fine 
willow bringing the highest price. 

The willow for basket work is cut every year. Someof 
the coarser varieties are allowed to grow two and three 
years for hoops. D, L. Hatsgy. Victory, N. Y. 

eee 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


DRAINING WITH MOLE PLOWS. 


Ens. Co. Gent.—Last season I had some 300 rods of 
mole ditching run through my lowest land. During the 
fall it was so dry that no waterrun from any of them. As 
we had a heavy fall of snow during the winter, there was 
but little frost in the ground. In Jan. my ditches com- 
menced running, and now discharge all the water that 
naturally gathers in the sloughs, making the ground as 
dry as desired. Atacost of 124 cents per rod, I now 
have about twenty acres ready to cultivate at a cost of 
less than $40. Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
mole ditchers. They are the thing we need to bring into 
cultivation thousands of acres of our best and richest soil 
of Illinois. I understand that the owners of some of the 
machines offer to run the mole five feet deep for ten cents 
per rod. C.G. Taytor. tock Island Co., lil. 

°ee 

Dry Manure ror Corn 1n THE Hitt.—In manuring 
corn in the hill the use of perfectly dry manure is to be 
avoided, as it will take the moisture from the soil, and 
thus delay the vegetation of the seed, and, in the case of 
hen manure and guano, destroy it. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
WEST SPRINGFIELD FARMER’S CLUB. 


Report of the discussions of the West Springfield (Mass. ) 
Farmer’s Club for 1860-61 : 

I. Is Stock Raising Profitable in the Con- 
mecticut Valley. 

Various opinions were advanced upon the subject, some 
deeming it more profitable to raise their own than to pur- 
chase them elsewhere, while others maintained the op- 
posite. It was thought that stock raising might be made 
profitable if rightly managed. One gentleman estimated 
that a calf six months old cost him not more than six dol- 
lars—that it is best to feed stock different kinds of food 
daily—cornstalks, cut and mixed with meal, were highly 
recommended—that it was not best to winter an animal 
that would not return an equivalent of twenty five cents 
per day in some form—that a cow consumed from two to 
three tons of hay during winter, which cost from $40 to 
$50—that Durham stock are best for milk, Devon for 
work. Sheep raising was thought to be profitable if we 
killed all the dogs, and much more so if the dogs kill all 
the sheep. 

II. Is it Profitable te Use Manure in Farm- 
ing? 

The President of the Society said it was a subject which 
deeply concerned every farmer, but which was altogether 
too much neglected—that few could tell from actual ex- 
perience the best metdod of applying manure. The So- 
ciety decided that we ought to use some absorbing sub- 
stance to retain the urine—either sand, muck or common 
earth—and incorporate the manure well with earth to pre- 
vent decomposition and the consequent loss of the fertil- 
izing properties of the manure—that manure ought to be 
covered from rains or exposure to the sun—plaster scat- 
tered over the manure prevents the escape of the ammonia, 
being retained by the sulphuric acid in the plaster—that 
the nearer the manure is applied to the surface of the 
land, the sooner the crop will be benefitted. Accordingly 
it was thought best to spread the manure upon the surface 
after plowing previous to harrowing, letting the harrow 
cover it as much as possible. Some spoke of obtaining 
large crops of wheat by covering the manure with a small 
plow. 





HII. Feeding Stock. 

All agreed that regularity in feeding was most essential 
—that it is best to feed green crops as much as _ possible, 
either cornstalks, rye or clover. Mangolds were thought 
to be superior to ruta bagas, although nothing definite has 
yet been determined. Clover and rowen hay was consider- 
ed best for milk. It was thought that cattle ought to be 
carded reguiarly. 

1V. Seeds and their Planting. 

Care should be taken not to set plants of the same species 
adjoining each other, as for example, cabbage and turnips, 
which were said to have been hybridised in this way, there- 
by destroying both varieties for cultivation. All seeds 
should be selected from plants which have become fully 
matured. Seed potatoes should be chosen from the me- 
dium or larger size, all smal] ones being discarded as unfit 
for use. Seed corn should be selected at the time of har- 
vesting, and stored high and dry. Corn should be cut and 
stacked before harvesting. 

It was thought that there was danger of covering seeds 
too deep in the soil, although a case was cited where corn 
was planted four inches in depth, and the crop improved 
by it. Some seeds germinate equally as well if scattered 
upon the surface as if covered in the soil, among which 
are the clover and turnip seeds, sown soon after the ground 
has been plowed, or if sown in beds, covering with mats 
of straw prevents the difficulty experienced by some of 
the seeds not germinating. 


Vv. The Renovation of Soils. 


Barnyard or stable manure is the best fertilizer—irriga- 
tion is an excellent method of renovating lands where it 
can be practiced. One gentleman spoke of planting a few 
acres of worn out land the last season as an experiment. 








He first plowed in a light covering of manure, then drop- 
ped a handful of ashes and guano, mixed, in each hill be- 
fore planting the corn. The crop flourished finely, and 
produced from 35 to 40 bushels peracre. This same land, 
forty years ago, would produce good crops of wheat, rye 
or corn, with the aid of a little plaster, while now it seem- 
ed to produce no beneficial effect, owing to the vegetable 
matter in the soil having been exhausted by repeated 
cropping. 

Another gentleman spoke of having renovated a num- 
ber of acres of worn out land by applying plaster, ashes, 
guano and manure. This lot now forms a fine fruit or- 
chard, the trees, being seedlings, produce fruit of an ex- 
cellent quality. All barren or worn out lands, if sufficient- 
ly improved to produce clover, can ultimately be brought 
to a state of great fertility by sowing this seed with rye, 
and plowing under the clover after harvesting the rye. 

Ashes are an excellent fertilizer, for they contain the very 
substances needed for the growth of the plant. Lime has 
no beneficial effect upon barren sandy soils, for there is no 
vegetable matter to be decomposed, and even if there 
were, it would be readily affected by the action of the at- 
mosphere and descending rains. This is the great difficul- 
ty experienced in renovating sandy soils, the fertilizers 
are so rapidly decomposed, and either evaporate or are 
washed away. This can be obviated by incorporating a 
quantity of clay in the soil. Lime, when applied to clayey 
soils, has a most beneficial effect, neutralizing and decom- 
posing injurious acid substances, and extirpating many 
hurtful weeds and grasses. It acts also upon the organic 
or inorganic matter in the soil, decomposing certain in- 
soluble compounds, and bringing them into a state favor- 
able to the sustenance of plants. JosrpH MorGan, Sec’y. 

eee 


'For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


No. 26---THE WHEAT MIDGE. 


In an address which I delivered at the recent Annual 
Meeting of our State Agricultural Society, I spoke of some 
of our most important injurious insects as having been re- 
markably diminished or wholly extinct the past summer. 
I regard a portion of the information given in this address, 
particularly that relating to the wheat midge, as of such a 
character that it merits to be widely disseminated among 
our farmers before the opening of the coming season. I 
therefore communicate it, with some alterations and ad- 
ditions, for insertion in the Country GENTLEMAN. 


It is now about thirty years since the wheat midge first 
invaded our State. During all that period it has been one 
of the most formidable enemies with which our agricul- 
turists have had to contend—greatly injuring, and in some 
instances totally destroying their fields of wheat. Though 
its depredations have been much greater some years than 
others, almost every year it has been so numerous as to 
materially diminish the productiveness of this crop. 


The habits and transformations of this insect I will brief- 
ly state, as some of our readers may not be familiar there- 
with. The larve, or little yellow worms, which occur in 
the ears of wheat are so universally known that it is un- 
necessary to describe them. These worms get their 
growth about the time the wheat ripens; and when a 
cloudy, damp day occurs, and the straw is wet with rain, 
whereby they they van adhere to it, they come out of the 
wheat heads and crawl down the straw to the ground. 
Some make this descent before the grain is cut, others 
when it is standing in stooks in the field, and others which 
are belated in their growth are carried with the grain into 
the barn. On reaching the ground they crawl slightly into 
it, or under any decaying leaves or straws which they find 
on its surface, and there remain at rest during the autumn, 
winter and spring. The warmth of this last named season 
changes it to a pupa, in which state the worm appears as 
though it had a kind of vest or hood drawn over the head 
end of its body, with some little cords hanging down in 
front. 

From this pupa the perfect insect or midge comes out 
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in June. This resembles a minute fly or musquito. The 
reader will form a very good idea of its size, color and ap- 
pearance by imagining one ef the little bright yellow 
worms which he has seen in the wheat heads, with long 
and very slender legs and a pair of small wings attached 
to it. There are two species of these flies found together 
in our wheatfields. One (Coctdomyia Tritict, Kirby) has 
the wings perfectly clear and glossy. The other (which 
I have named Cecitdomyia cerealis,) which is more rare, | 
has seven dusky spots on each of its wings. But as we | 
know of no dissimilarity in their habits, this distinction is 
unnecessary, except where scientific accuracy is required. 

Most of these flies are hatched, each summer, in fields 
where wheat was grown the year before. They remain 
at rest during the daytime, and become active in the even- 
ing. Immediately after they are hatched they are flying 
about everywhere in search of the fields in which the 
new crop of wheat is growing. In these fields they all 
gather themselves in the course of a few evenings, and | 
there remain. They repose during the daytime, standing 
upon the wheat stalks down near the ground. After sun- | 
set they take wing and hover in swarms around the heads | 
of the wheat. The females will now be seen dancing up | 
and down these heads, intently occupied in selecting a | 
place thereon which is suited to their wants. Such a spot | 
being discovered she alights upon it and pierces through 
the chaff with her sting or ovipositor. This is a hollow | 
tube like a very fine hair, which she protrudes from her 
body. Through this she passes her eggs, one after an- 
other, into the « chaff, placing them im contact with the germ 
or young kernel of grain. When this act is completed 
the labor of her life is finished, and she soon dies. Some- 
times she is so exhausted by this work that she is unable 
to withdraw her sting from the chaff, and perishes, hang- 
ing thus chained thereto. 

Long ago I found that these flies began to appear in the | 
wheatfields on the 15th of June, and that they became ex- | 
cessively numerons there, in the course of a day or two | 
afterwards, YetI knew not but that they might have | 
been hatched one or two weeks before that time, occupy- 
ing the first period of their maturity in selecting and pair- 
ing with their mates, and only resorting to the wheat when 
they were ready to deposit their eggs and die. How to} 
ascertain when this insect is first disclosed from ita pupa, 
-and how long it is occupied in migrating from the old to 
the new wheatfields is a problem which has been often in 
my thoughts, without being able to devise any convenient 
mode for its solution. Last season, however, it occurred | 
to me that as these flies are attracted into our dwellings | 
by the lights therein, it might hereby be found when they 
first begin to appear abroad and how long they continue. | 
Accordingly, employing my evenings in reading beside an 
Open window, it was on the 13th of June that one of these 
flies was first seen to alight on the puper before me. Upon 
the two following evenings quite a number of them were 
noticed, after which they were seen no more. It hence | 
appears that two or three evenings suffice them for finding | 
their way from the old into the new wheat fields. 


It may here be remarked that among the hosts of midges, 
flies, and other small insects, which enter our windows 
upon warm sultry evenings, and are so great an annoyance | 
around our lamps, the wheat midge is readily recognized | 
by the bright yellow color of its body. None of our other | 
minute flies which occur in the same situation are of a 
similar color. 

The wheat midge, it is probable, varies somewhat in the | 
time of its appearance, as the season is more backward or | 
forward in different years, for the same atmosplieric in- | 
fluences which hasten or delay the advance of vegeta-| 
tion operate similarly and to an equal degree upon the | 
insect tribes, causing each species to come forth at the 
exact period when its food has grown to be in readi- 
ness for its use. And to the south of us, in Pennsylvania, 
the midge no doubt makes its appearance some days earlier 
than it does in this vicinity. Hence it is desirable that we 
have some other indication besides the mere date of a par- 
ticular locality, by which we may be aware of the time | 
when this insect comes abroad to commence its cannes ' 
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horses, cattle, swine, sheep, and dogs; 





career, And it may therefore be observed that when the 
first solitary fire-flies are seen sparkling in the evening air, 
and when the white flowers upon our locust trees are be- 
ginning to fade, so that some of them are dropped to the 
ground beneath the trees, we may be aware that the wheat 
midge is then newly hatched and is beginning to gather 
in the wheat fields, 

Note.—I perceive that to complete this subject will ex- 


| tend the present article to a length inconvenient for in- 


sertion, and I therefore defer my observations upon the 


_ disappearance of this insect to another number. 


Salem, N. Y.. March 11, 1861. ASA FITCH, 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Homeopathic Treatment in Diseases of Ani- 
mals. 

Messrs. Epirors—I always read with a great deal of 
interest, inquiries and advice in your paper, in relation to 
the treatment of diseases of domestic animals, particular- 
ily that most noble of them all, the horse. 

For many years I have used the Homeopathic treatment 
in my farm-yard, and have found i¢ equally efficacious 
there as in the human subject, or even more so, owing to 
| the more simple food and habits of life. 

A correspondent in a late no. of the Country GENTLE- 
MAN, inquires for the best treatment of distemper in horses. 





|The usual symptoms of this disease are fever, catarrh 


more or less severe, cough, swelling of the glands, loss of 
appetite, constipation, emaciation, &c. For these symp- 
toms I use’ the following remedies: Aconite for the ac- 
celerated pulse and staring coat; Belladona for the swell- 
ing of the glands; Nux: for the constipated condition— 
these two latter remedies will also act upon the cough, 
given alternately. These are all powerful pofsons, and 
must only be used in the Homeopathic preparations. 
| They can be obtained of any Homeo-practitioner, who will 
| direct as to the quantity and frequency of administration, 
or a ‘ Veterinary Manual,” with suitable medicines, can 
be obtained of William Radde, 300 Broadway, N. Y., or 
Boericke’s, Chestnut-st., above sth, Philadelphia, 
F. A. Gunther's is a valuable work on the treatment of 
but Dr. Hemple’s 


| translation from the German of C. Schaeffer, is later and 


very good authority. Respectfully, your friend and a friend 
of the brute creation. Senex. Mansfield, Pa. 

P. 8.—The horse should be kept warm and blanketed, 
in winter season during the distemper, and for a diet, 
| bran mash, which is of a relaxing nature, and what good 
hay he will leat—a few carrots daily will be useful—oats 
and corn are too stimulating ; moderate exercise daily, 
| when weather is favorable, i. e., dry and not very cold. 

eee 


Bad Milk and Butter in Winter. 


It is said that when cows are allowed to eat the litter 








| which is thrown out of horse stables, impregnated as it is 


with liquid manure, their milk and butter will be tainted 
with the taste, in the same way that the flavor is injured 
by eating turnips, but to a more disagreeable degree. If 
| litter is allowed to be eaten, it should be only given to 
other cattle, and not to milch cows, which should have 
nothing but the sweetest and purest food. 

Milk Fever in Cows after Calving. 





Messrs. Eprrors—This disease is caused by drinking 
‘cold water after calving, and being in the hotsun. A few 
days before calving, put them in the shade, where they can 
have good fresh air. After they come in give them warm 
drinks for about three days, with a little scalded bran to 
to keep the bowels loose. When you commence giving 
cold water, give about half a pailful at a time, and increase 
gradually until you get the cow up to a full drink. Cows 
that are allowed to be in the sun and drink what cold 
water they want after calving, will be very sure to die with 
the milk fever. I have no objection to milking cows be- 
fore they come in, if their bags get very full and hard. 
Chittenango, N. Y. H. 0. 
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Heaths---the Erica ignescens major. 





The accompanying engraving shows the flowers and 
foliage, in their natural size, of one of the numerous varie- 
ties of the Ieaths, originally from the Cape of Good-Hope. 
This species flowers, says the Revue Horticole, in speak- 


of the roots must be carefully secured, arid this cannot be 
done without conveying witk them a large ball of earth. 
Nor should the operation in any instance be performed on 
such as are more than three or four inches in diameter, 
and twenty or twenty-five feet high. The operation suc- 
ceeds better with evergreens than with most deciduous 
trees, on account of the more circumscribed and denser 
mass of fibrous roots. It is commonly performed in win- 
ter, with a frozen ball of earth; but if done in epring it 
is equally successful, and the labor is not one-half that of 











ing of its culture in France, ‘in the greenhouse in Janu- 


ary and February, and in the open air, from March to| _ 


June,” but the particular variety which is here represented, | 
the Erica ignescens major of the gardeners, ‘is distin- | 
guished by larger growth, by leaves somewhat longer and | 
smoother, and by yellowish flowers, appearing from Au- 
gust to November, The size of the leaves, the length of | 
the Corolla, its acute divisions, its color of fiery red at the | 
base and pale at the top, render it easily distinguishable | 
from the Erica eurvifora, which is its near neighbor.” | 
The Erieas may be propagated from the seed, or better | 
from cuttings. Their care requires considerable skill, | 
although Mrs. Loudon states that they ‘are much more 
easily grown than is generally supposed.” The great diffi- | 
culty appears to be in rightly regulating the amount of | 
moisture supplied to them; in pots, the drainage must be | 
particularly attended to, but “great care must be taken | 
that the roots never get dried up.” They require con- | 
siderable air—*‘to feel the wind between every leaf.” | 
They are also frequently “ potted much too low, and thus | 
the collar of the plant is rotted.” | 

eee | 





REMOVING LARGE TREES. 


! 





For commom practice, and with good cultivation, it is | 
now fully established that small trees, well removed, will | 


become larger and better with a few years growth, than | 
5 ‘ : rom, | 
Tn transplanting from | 


when transplanted of large size. 
nurseries, small trees are therefore selected by skillful 


cultivators. There are cases, however, where the removal | 


' 


cutting frozen earth. 
One of the simplest and easiest modes of removing the 


“ trees that we have met with, is that practiced by W. P. 
. Howann, Esq., of Aurora, N. Y., who has carried ever- 


greens twenty feet high or more, with half a ton of earth 
on the roots, with the labor of two men and asingle horse. 
A large number of trees were thus removed, and so suc- 
cessful was the work, that, supplied as they were with 
mellow and rich earth outside the balls, they actually grew 
more the following summer, than they had for any single 
year previously. 





Fig. 1. 

The trees are first dug about and are completely loos- 
ened. A piece of carpet or thick sacking is then wound 
about the trunk for a foot or two, to prevent any acciden- 
tal chafing. An iron ring, shaped as in fig. 3, and five or 
six inches long, is then fas- 
~b tened to the trunk close to the 

ground, by passing through it 
and around the trunk, a broad pi." 3 
Fig. 2, strip of stout sacking—strorg enough 
to hold the weight of the tree, fig. 4. The hinder wheels 
of a common farm wagon, with their axle, are then run up 
near the tree, behind it. Chains attached to the axle, as 
shown in fig. 1, enable the horse to draw 
it, when hitched to the whiffle-tree, a. 
The long lever 6, is then placed upon the 
axle, which serves as a fuleram, and the 
hook at its end, (shown in fig. 2,) is hook- 
ed into the ring already mentioned. By 
bringing down the end 6 of this lever, 
Bis ne (fig. 1,) the tree is hoisted out of its hole, 
Fig. 4. as shown in the figure. One man holding 
the lever 6, and the other driving the horse, it is carried 
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| and deposited at the exact spot desired ; it is lowered into 


the new hole with the same ease that it was raised from its 
former position. After the digging has been performed, 
the whole operation is completed in a few minutes, and 
there is no hard lifting, grunting, nor severe strain of the 
vertebral column, but all is done with ease, sacisfaction, 
and precision. 

Where other trees stand thickly aud in the way, the 


of large trees becomes desirable—such for example as | pole may be first set upright against the side of the tree, 


thinning out plantations, or transferring trees from one 
part of the same grounds to another. To do it imperfect- 


ly, or by mutilating the trees in a hasty manner, would be 
no Yetter than throwing them at once away; a large mass | 





and both tied together a few. feet from the ground; then 
by bringing both down horizontally, the tree is drawn off 
without interfering with others. A rope attached to the 
end of the pole will enable the operator to lower it easily, 
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A CHENANGO COUNTY BARN. 


L. H. Tucker, Ese.—Enclosed I send you a plan of 
my barn, as requested. Its size is 50 by 70 feet, with a 
porch 16 by 17 feet, and cupola 7 by 10 feet, and 8} feet 
high. The main posts are 24 feet, giving it something of 
an elevation, and a considerable room. Had I used 18 
instead of 24 feet posts, the barn would have presented 
quite a different appearance, and no one would have 
thought me wi/din my calculations; yet $25 will cover 
the difference in the expense, and it gives me 21,000 ad- 
ditional square feet, all accessible and convenient for storage 
and straw, stalks, &c., and saving the necessity of stacking 
out, to be destroyed and scattered by wind and storm. 

The frame is of pine and second growth hemlock; the 
covering, floors and partitions also pine. It is ceiled on 
the outside with inch boards, planed and matched, and 
rabbited 2 inches wide to the tongue, the boards running 


vertically. The cornice is what carpenters call a “ bracket- 
ed cornice.” 
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Fie. 1—Grounp PLAN oF BASEMENT—36 by 70 feet, 8 foot walls.. . 
1. Stalls for cattle, 4 feet wide, with gates opening into xete, . 
2. Calf stall, 644 feet square....3 and & Loose boxes....5. Walk, 4 feet 
wide. ...6. Point where the feed falls from 2d and 3d floors....7, 7, 7. 
anpeta. 18 aes wide, 14 inches deep....8. Conductor from the 
provender bin....9. Passage into the yard (22.)....10. Stairs from 2d 
floor, lighting at a....11. Root cellar....12. Water trough..... 13. 
Stairs for poultry to ‘henery....14. Urinarium....15. Discharge pipe 
from the gutter behind horse stalls above, ...16. ‘Salt box... 17. Drop- 

pings from privy....18. Platform at the entrance to henery,, 19, seven 
feet from floor....20, 20, Points where the agen manure is thrown 
into the basement from the floor above.. Unesenvors earth 
forming the floors to the loose boxes and iscuntial above....22. Yard 
into which the cattle are turned during the day. 


The yard in the basement has a clay floor, but I design 
to make a concrete bottom. The stalls are four feet wide, 
and boarded on both sides of 3 by 3 inch scantling, five 
feet high, between the stalls, and each animal is fastened 
in by a gate behind it. The walk in front of the cattle is 
4 feet wide, and 17 inches higher than the bottom of the 
mangers, of which it forms the back. The feed is swept 
from the walk directly into the mangers, and each animal 
gets its allowance, no more, no less. There are two 
“loose boxes” for cows when required. The floors are 
double boards, joints broke, and 3 inches inclination. The 
basement is enclosed on the north, east, and part of the 
west sides, with a concrete wall, the remainder ceiled, 
lighted by seven glazed windows, 3 feet square, on south | 
side and two on the west, and ventilated with pipes 1 foot 
square leading to the ridge. It may not be uninteresting 
to state that the thermometer—one of Kendall’s best—has 
generally stood at about 40 deg. in the basement during 
the winter, and but two mornings below 80 deg. The 
coldest this winter, while the mercury indicated 16 deg. 
below at my house, it stcod 24 deg, above in the base- 
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ment.. Notwithstanding this high temperature and the 











accumulation of manure about two feet deep, the ventila- 
tion is so perfect that my barn is entirely free from all 
noxious exhalations, both from the animals and manarial 
deposits, and I have not had an animal refuse a single feed 
this winter. 

I am often asked, ‘do not your cattle injure each other 
while in the yard?” My stock consists of two pairs of 
working oxen, cows, yearlings and a calf, and all are let 
out of their stalls into the yard together, and I have not 
seen even a seratch on either of ttiem this winter. And 
I suppose my stock are quite as much inclined to use their 
horns as others, and when first brought into the yard last 
fall, I watched them with considerable anxiety, fearing 
that heddled together as they were, “ thick as frogs in 
Egypt,” they might injure each other, and the result was 
“an amicable compromise.” We all know the effects of 
a tull stomach and comfortable quarters on man, and it is 
possible that a plenty to eat and protection from the cold 
and the storm, will quite as effectually quiet the equally 
stubborn and vicious natures of the brute. Had it not 
been for my desire to furnish earth floors for my horses, I 
might have added 14 by 70 feet to my yard, without in- 
creasing the expense. But having once enjoyed similar 
boxes, and thinking quite as much of my “ Morgans,” as 
it is customary for a man to think of his horses, I felt un- 
willing to deprive them of the luxury now. It may be 
asked why I have not used the “ open stalls” described 
in No. 7 of the Co. Gent., which are so fashionable in 
this neighborhood. Economy of room was a great induce- 
ment for me to adopt them, and I watched the operation 
of them in other barns with that design, and became con- 
vinced that I should not be satisfied with them. 
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_ Fic. 2.—Horse BARN or First FLoor—50 by 70 feet, 9 feet between 
Joints, 

Figs. 1, Water boxes....2. Feed mangers. ...3. Spouts pet with 
slats 2 feet at bottom....4. Mangers... .5, Horse stalls, 5 feet wide. 

6. Provender bin....7. Oat bin....8. Sawdust bin....9. Opening ‘into 
mes ender bin; 10, into oat bin....11. Salt boxes in each stall... 

‘loor, 12 feet wide....13. Tool room, 26 by 30 feet....14. Chatf room, 
9 by 15 feet....15. Spout, 6 by 13 feet, leading from floor above to 
basement. through which feed is thrown, with a door opening into it 
from chaff room....16. Carriage room 24 by 28 feet, outside measure- 
ment....17 and 25, Doors to throw manure into basement....18 and- 
20. Harness rooms....19. Tool closet opening into 16 and 12....21. 
Ventilator from root cellar, entering into the main ventilator...,.22, 
22, Main ventilators passing from basement to ridge... .23. Privy 
24. Trap door intu root cellar....26. Hospital, 20 by 20 ‘feet, with cent 
floor....27. Henery, 7 by 14 feet, with earth floar.,..28, 28, 28, Loose 
boxes, 14 by 14 feet, with earth floor....29, Garden tool room... .30. 


| Ice house....31. Pump....82. Enclosed stairway into basement, ‘with 
| ventilator at top....33. Stairs to threshing floor ,..34. Water closet 


....35. Dog kennel... .36, Stall, 6 feet 6 inches wide, with two feed 
mangers to be used if required to drive a pair of horses in to feed.. 
- By ~ space between the ice house proper and siding, 1] foot wide. 
38. Space surrounding the ice, 1 foot thick, filled in with sawdust, 
all :.39. Stone abutment terminating the embankment of earth form- 
ing the driveway upon the threshing floor, 1] feet above the surface, 
.D_D. D. Doors....The windows shown in the engraving are 
glazed on this floor and in the basement. 


Tais brings us to the first floor or horse barn. The 
partitions here are of pine, and matched, with the excep- 
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tion of the stalls and boxes. The stalls are double board- 
ed 4 feet high, back to the heel post, and to the ceiling 
above as far back as the mangers. From the mangers to 
the heel post above the boarding I have pickets of oak, 2 
inches square, running to the ceiling, 4 inches apart. Be- 
hind the horses there are ropes furnished with snaps pass- 
ing from one heel post to the other, to prevent the horse 
from pulling at the halter, or, if loose, from getting out of 
his stall and injuring other horses and “raising a muss 
generally.” The loose boxes are boarded up 3 feet high, 
at which point oak plank resting on brackets projects into 
the box 10 inches, to prevent the horse from rubbing his 
tail. From tlus to the floor above I have used oak pickets 
2 inches square, and 4 inches apart. The object of using 
pickets in place of ceiling are, first, air and light, and 
second, to give the horses the opportunity of seeing and 
playing with each other. They are sufficiently near 
enough together, and strong to prevent them from injuring 
each other, unless vicious. Across the door, and resting 
on the rub plank, is a leaf or fall of the same width of the 
plank. Provision is made for feeding both hay and grain 
and supplying water from the outside without entering. 

The poultry room is ceiled on the sides, has pickets in 
front, and is provided with nests, perches and suitable 
ladders leading to the perches. The poultry are admitted 
to the basement by a door, and to the premises, when de- 
sired, by a wicket. 

The room for a hospital is ceiled to the floor above and 
furnished with both a wicket and a tight door, and rub 
planks. This room is convenient to keep colts, or a breed- 
mare, when not wanted for a sick animal, and is supplied 
with two mangers. It is also convenient to take a horse 
when you wish to teach him the way the “ world wags.” The 
harness and tool rooms are provided with a suitable number 
of pins, brackets, shelves, &c. The floors beneath the stalls 
are grooved and tongued, with a gutter to carry off the 
urine. But by the use of sawdust for bedding, the gutter 
is rendered useless. Not a gill has passed into it during 
the winter. Underneath the threshing floor, and im- 
mediately over the stalls, it is ceiled, boards matched, and 
the space between the floor and ceiling—10 inches—filled 
in with sawdust to deaden the sound. It will also be ob- 
served that I have provided water closets on both this 
floor and the floor above. Visitors will therefore please 
“commit no nuisance.” 
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Fic. 3.—Main FLoor—d0 by 70 feet—Porch 16 by 17. 


Figures—1. Mouths of conductors for feeding grain to horses below. 
9. Water closet, with conductor to urinarium in basement. ...3.3 Doors 
to filloat and provender bins in story below....4. Spouts for hay 
leading to mangers below, 2 inches larger at bottom than top....5. 
Ventilators from basement passing out at the ridge,...6 and 7. Ven- 
tilators from story below, entering the main ventilators....8. Door 
into henery below....9. Doors beneath girder, for filling saw-dust bin. 
10, Plaster bin, 3 by 10 feet. with scuttle at the bottom through which 
the contents are discharged into a wagon on floor below, when want. 
ed for use....11, Spout 18 inches by 6 feet, to pass feed into the base. 
ment, enclosed four feet above the floor, with ventilator at the top 





....12. Stairway from below....13. Stairs leading to loft... 








joice. 





. 14. Stairs 
17. Bay, 28 
19 


to cupola....15. Granary, 13 by 16....16. Bay, 26 by 34....17 
by 50..,.18, 18. Passages for ‘ce. horse boxes and hospital.... 
Thresving floor, 16 by 50....20. Ventilator from ice-house..,.21. Wind- 
lass to hoist hay riging to the ridge of porch when not in use....22. 
Trap-door beneath the stairs, through which the hay and straw falls 
from the cutter into the chaff-room below, The windows on this floor 
which are marked G, are glazed—all the rest have blinds only. 


The threshing floor is grooved aud tongued. The em- 
bankment for driving upon this floor is of earth excavated 
from the basement. Grade 1 foot to 12. The floors be- 
neath the bays are of pine boards lined with five-eighths 
inch pine, joints broke, and nailed with 12d nails into each 
Each stall and box can be fed with both hay and 
grain from this floor. 

For the manner in which my plans have been carried 
out, and the neatness of execution, I am indebted to my 
builder, R. W. Akerley, Esq., of this place, who has done 
nearly all the work, and I feel confident that it is done in 
a substantial manner. 

The barn contains a trifle over 100,000 feet of lumber, 
and cost, including painting, $2,192.28. If built of rough 
boards, and put up in the kind of tumble-together manner 
in which barns are generally built, regardless alike of style 
or order, Mr. Akerley thinks it can be completed for $1,200, 
including basement. 

Your visit and lecture at our place seem to be produc- 
ing good fruit, and will be held in grateful remembrance 
by our little Club for years to come. And we shall look 
forward with pleasing anticipations to the time when you 
fulfill your partial promise to visit us again, and be assur- 
ed I shall cheerfully fulfill on my part, and devote a week, 
or more if consistent with other engagements, with my 
team, to “‘ showing you up” through the dairy regions of 
this and Delaware counties. A. J. Sanps. 

Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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Errors and Requisites in Making Butter. 


[We have been obliged to condense somewhat the fol- 
lowing valuable communication from Mr. Suatruck. Eps.] 

Epitors Co. Gent.—It is often remarked that good 
dairies cannot be made without good dairywomen, and I 
take the liberty to assert that it cannot be done by the 
best dairywomen in the world, unless provided with the 
necessary conveniences. I would like to see the dairy- 
woman having skill enough to make first quality of butter 
from milk drawn from cows whose temperature has been 
raised to fever heat by fright and running, yet dairymen 
sometimes expect this; and will buy the poorest cows, 
give them about half enoygh to eat, furnish a very poor 
milk-room, other fixtures in proportion, and then find 
fault with their good wives, for not making better butter 
and more of it. 

On the other hand, there is one fault peculiar to the 
dairywomen of the country, originating in the fact that 
each thinks she makes the very best butter that is made 
any where. Consequently the husbands are censured for 
not getting as much by two or three cents a pound, as 
some other man does. If I can ever be forgiven by dear 
women for saying this, (and I know their charity is bound- 
less,) I will tell them how to remedy this bone of conten- 
tion. Never allow a butter buyer an opportunity to find 
fault with your butter, but tell him before he sees it, 
“that if it is faulty you would be pleased to have him tell 
you the whys and wherefores, and you will in future apply 
the remedy.” My word for it, you will make it pay in 
the end, to do so. 

As to the cows I make it a pomt to get those with a 
good yellow skin, the quality of the milk being very essen- 
tial in the making of good butter, that of a fine yellow 
color always having the preference, and such butter cannot 
be made from cows with pale colorless skin. 

The next point is, food for the cow, which should be of 
the best quality, and plenty of it. The pasture should be 


where there is abundance of good sweet feed, with a plef- 
tiful supply of water. The quality of feed has much to do 
with the quality of butter. 

The milking should be done with neatness, the milk 
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room should be in a good cool place, properly ventilated, 
and every thing about it kept clean and sweet. I prefer 
to have the milk room above ground, as I think the cream 
rises better in most kinds of weather, than it does in cel- 
lars. We use tin pans placed upon racks tor setting the 
milk, letting it stand a sufficient time for the cream to 
rise, which is generally in warm weather about thirty-six 
hours, but I think that it requires great care and good 
judgment on the part of the dairywomen, to see that the 
milk does not stand too long before it is skimmed, as for 
instance, in very muggy hot weather. Before thunder- 
storms the milk will sour very soon, and if it is not at- 
tended to at the proper time, you will be very likely to 
have a poor churning of butter, which injures the sale of 
a dairy very much. Hence the state of the weather and 
other circumstances must govern you in regard to the 
time you allow the milk to stand before it is skimmed. 
The cream taken off at night should be set in a cool place 
in the cellar, and churned in the morning. 


Now for the churning process, which requires judgment 
and skill in regard to temperature of cream. My expe- 
rience is, that in warm weather it should be about fifty- 
five degrees fahrenheit, but the general opinion is from 
sixty to sixty-five degrees ; that I think too warm, though 
much depends upon the place and state of the atmosphere 
where you are churning. The cream naturally grows 
warmer by churning, especially if the air that is thrown 
into the churn is warmer than the cream, and the reverse 
— if the atmosphere is colder than the cream, it would 
grow cold. You should be ruled by circumstances in this 
matter also. When the butter comes, it should be taken 
from the churn and the buttermilk worked out. We 
prefer to wash with cold water, thinking that we can re- 
move the buttermilk with less working than without the 
water. Then it should be salted with good pure salt, 
about one ounce of salt to a pound of butter, thoroughly 
worked in, then covered to exclude the air, and set in a 
cool place for twelve or twenty-four hours; when it should 
be worked again sufficiently to free it from buttermilk. 
The moment that is done it should be packed in the firkin 
and covered tightly to keep it from the air, and when the 
firkin is filled it should be covered with a cloth and a 
strong brine made of salt put on the butter, and kept so 
until it goes to market. 

I repeat the assertion that it requires good judgment 
and skill to manufacture a fine article of butter, but the 
cost is no more than an ordinary article, and not as much 
as a very poor article. Butter will absorb impurities 
quicker probably than any other article; hence it should 
be kept away from all impure or strong scented substances 
if you would keep it from getting tainted with bad odors. 

One error in butter-making is over-working, which leaves 
it salvy, and destroys the grain, lessening the price very 
much, Another is not working enough to remove the 
buttermilk, which renders it unsaleable. Another is not 
salting enough, while others salt too high; another is a 
cheesey substance we sometimes find in cream and butter, 
which makes it very unpalatable and injures the sale. All 
these defects should be avoided, and I think can be with 
proper attention. 

One great beauty of a dairy is to have it as nearly alike 
as possible, uniformly of the best, through the season, 
which can only be done by the greatest care and attention. 
Ice is very necessary in most localities, especially in the 
warmest part of the season. Some very fine dairies fre- 
quently have what is called ‘‘ warm weather butter,” which 
injures the sale of the whole very much. What I mean 
by this is, that in the hottest weather, unless you have ice, 
or very cold water, the butter will come soft, and it is very 
difficult to make a fine article. 

Without wishing to detract from the credit of Chenango 


County butter, I think a large quantity of it might be im- 
a / i F separ | Over and above this profit, she adds—“ I used in the family 


proved from two to five cents a pound, which would well 
repay extra labor. I desire to advise young women who 
think of working in a dairy, to learn to make a fine arti- 
cle if they have not already done so, and if they cannot 
learn effectually without, it would pay them well to go in 
some place where they know how, and give one summer's 





work to learn, in increased wages afterward, and eventual- 
ly in winning golden opinions for their husbands. 

I will guarantee any one’s success who follows the rules 
laid down, always to attend to every branch of the dairy, 
just when it requires attention, and to watch the markets 
closely, making it always a point to sell when buyers are 
anxious to purchase. If I have failed to give you a satis- 
factory answer, as to my good luck in the dairy business, 
I hope some one more competent will take up the subject 
and do it better justice. JOHN SHATTUCK. 

Chenango Co., N. Y. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


“CHESTER COUNTY BUTTER.” 


The best butter in this country is admitted by con- 
noisseurs to be made in the dairies of Chester and Dela- 
ware counties in Pennsylvania, from meadows a hundred 
years in grass, and which the owners never think of plow- 


ing up. The sod is said to be a foot thick, and conse- 
quently little affected by drouth. This butter is appro- 
priated by the markets of Philadelphia, Baltimore aud 
Washington, and a person once accustomed to its aroma 
and flavor, becomes fastidious for life in that article. 

The dairy-people work their butter with a damp cloth, 
upon a marble or hardwood slab, (instead of a bowl and 
ladle, )—rinsing and wringing the cloth in cold water as 
often as it becomes saturated with the milk. The butter 
will not become waxy or salvy by this process, as it is 
made perfectly dry, with half the manipulation. A single 
trial will convince of this. Of course the butter must be 
salted and cooled, and time allowed for the salt to be en- 
tirely dissolved, before it is worked for packing, or for the 
table. The cloth must be close in texture, and not at all 
linty—a lump of ice will prevent the butter becoming oily 
in very warm weather. An ounce and a half will be found 
about the right quantity of salt for a pound of butter by 
this process, as the cloth extracts more salt than the ladle, 

Mansfield, Pa, 8. E. M, 
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[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.] 


Best Mode of Raising Early Tomatoes, &c. 














Start the seeds in a box of moist earth, and when the 
plants are about two inches high, transplant them into a 
turnip, scooped out and filled with fine, rich mould. Set 
them out in your hot-bed, and when the spring frosts are 


past, remove them to the garden. This is better than 
making a basket for the roots, as sometimes recommended, 
as the turnip decays and nourishes the plant. Tomatoes 
are benefitted by an early transplanting, which causes 
them to throw out more roots and grow “stocky.” Do 
not pinch out the centre shoot, unless you wish a succes- 
sion of lateral suckers all the season. If you start the 
seeds in a hot-bed, the plants should still be moved, if 
only an inch or two, in the bed. 

Of cucumbers, melons, Lima beans, and other tender 
plants that suffer from transplanting, the seeds may be 
planted in the turnip, and then treated as recommended 
in Country GentTLeMAN, (March 7, p. 159.) Sink the 
turnips in the soil or they will dry up, or you can keep 
them in the houre in a shallow box, surrounded with earth 
or damp moss. M.. Mansfield, Pa, 

————_—_eoe 


Poultry Cheaper than Pork. 





A lady correspondent of the Homestead, has kept an accu- 
rate account with her hens for several years, and comes to the 
conclusion above stated. One year she kept hens ‘“‘ worth 
$39.96, ata cost for food of $39.61—total $79.77. These 


hens produced in eggs $34.92; in manure $5; in stock at close 
of the year, $50; total $8992, leaving a profit of $10.15.” 


during the year, ninety-one chickens and fowls, weighin 
about 300 pounds.” “ Another year, keeping more fowls | 
eating less, she made a still larger profit, while her pork rais- 
ing cost over 5 cents per pound.” No doubt that poultry pro- 
perly managed, pay a larger profit than almost any other do- 
mestic animal. 
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THE ENGLISH GAME FOWL. 


No satisfactory information seems to be accessible now, by 
which to pronounce with certainty on the origin of this breed. 
It is certain, however, that in India an original race of fowls 
(Bankiva) exist at the present day, bearing all the peculiar 
characteristics of the species, in full perfection; and the 
probability therefore is, that these fowls are natives of India. 
The natives of India, it is well known, are infected with a 
passion for cock-fighting. For this barbarous purpose these 
fowls are carefully bred, and the finest birds become articles 
of great value. 

But whatever may have been the way in which the game 
fowl was carried into England, it has long been there culti- 
vated with such care, and has attained such perfection, that 
it has been by some naturalists expressly denominated “* The 
English Game Fowl.” 

The flesh of the game fowl is white, juicy, and superior in 
richness and flavor to all others; their eggs are small, fine 
shaped and delicate, with dark or yellowish shells. But these 
are not the fowls for the farm; they are extremely quarrel- 
some—even the chicks will fight till they are stone blind, be- 
fore they are fairly feathered. 

As sitters, Game hens have no superiors. Quiet on their 
eggs, regular in the hours for coming off and returning to 
their charge, and confident, from fearless disposition, of re- 
pressing the incursions of any intruder, they rarely fail to 
bring off good broods. Hatching accomplished, their merits 
appear in a still more conspicuous light. Ever dh their guard, 
not even the shadow of a bird overhead, or the approach of 
man or beast, but finds them ready to do battle for their off- 
spring; and instances are on record where rats and other ver- 


min have thus fallen before them. C. N. BEMENT. 
——————- @@e 





(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Management of Cows after Calving. 





Messrs. Ep1tors—I suppose that opinions differ, as to 
the management of cows, immediately after dropping their 
calves, as well as in many other things. Some give them 
little or nothing to eat, for twenty-four hours after calving, 
while others adopt a different course. The fasting theory 
is, that nourishing food induces caked bag and milk fever. 





j 
| 
| 


' cast looked and yielded as usual. 


make the feed better, by degrees, a few days before the 
cows come in, and within an hour after dropping the calf, 
give a pailful of warm drink, made by scalding three 
quarts of bran, (not meal,) and filling the pail with cold 
water, so that it shall be lukewarm. This drink, or clear 
water with the chill taken off, as the cow may require, is 
given for two days—no co/d water being allowed I make 
no other change in their diet. They are fed hay, meal 
and roots, regularly as usual. Iam always very earefnl 
to keep them from cold winds or storms for three or four 
days, watering them in the stable, if the weather is bad. 
I also invariably anoint the bag at the first milking, with 
an ointment made of the bitter-sweet and lard or fresh 
butter simmered together—this is softening and benefi- 
cial, if there should be any inflammation. I feed salt and 
sout once a week at all seasons. There is more danger 
from sudden changes in feeding, than from almost any 
other cause. Starvation and repletion, by jerks, don't 
agree with the animal system. Care should always be 
taken to avoid taking cold. Cows that do not come in 
until after being turned to pasture, should have a portion 
of their milk drawn daily, if their bags become very full 
and hard. J.L.R. Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
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{For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman ] 


SOWING CORN IN DRILLS. 


I wish to add my testimony in favor of the above mode, 
in preference to broadcasting. We tried both in 1860, on 
the same kind of land, side by side. For some weeks 
there was little apparent difference. It all looked small 
and spindling, as sowed corn often does, until when about 
six or eight inches high, we ran alight corn plow between 
the rows, throwing the earth towards them on each side. 
The effect was directly visible. The drilled corn shot 
ahead, and never ceased growing and thriving until in 
August we were constrained to cut the chief part of it up 
to prevent its going to seed, as it had tasseled out splendid- 


lv, and was setting little ears in profusion. 

We had trouble in curing it, it was so full of juices, and 
the rain came on just as we had cutit. Query, what is the 
best way of curing corn-fodder ? 

By cutting rather high for green fodder, we had a sec- 
ond growth from the part cut first. The part sowed broad- 
We thought the drilled 
part yielded double in amount from the same area. 

The drills were run out with alight plow three feet 








apart, then sowed by hand about fifty grains to a foot. 





| 


| 
| 


Now I think this depends very much upon the previous | 


keeping. If cows have been kept poorly until calving 
time, or nearly to that period, a sudden change from poor 
to very nourishing food might be injurious. But when 


Mansfield, Pa. M. 


— 6©@ 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Varieties of Spring Wheat---Time to Sow. 











Messrs. Eps.—In the Co. Gent. of March 21, your cor- 
respondent, Jonn R. Prince, makes inquiry in regard to 
the best time to sow spring wheat to escape the midge, 
and adds his experience with the same. In answer, I 
would say that to escape the depredations of the wheat 
midge, more depends upon the variety of wheat sown, 
than upon the time of sowing. The Canada Club is an 
early variety, and cannot be safely sown in midge infected 
regions, I have known several attempts at growing this 
variety of spring wheat hereabouts, where it was so de- 
stroyed by the midge as not to be worth harvesting, and 
was left uneut. The Fife wheat is a later variety, and 


they have been well kept through the winter, and their | generally escapes the midge, but is often considerably 


feed increased or made a little better for a week or ten! shrunken from rust or other cause. 


The “China Tea,” 


days before calving, I think little or no danger need be | (spring wheat) is a late variety, and unless sown very early, 
apprehended from treating them generously, immediately | will continue to grow so late, that before the formation of 
after calving, or that no change need be made either in| the grain, the midge will have had their “day,” and gone 
quality or quantity of food. Cold water, in my opinion, | for the season. It is generally sown from the middle of 
is worse for them than nourishing food. April to the 10th of May, but good crops have been grown 

I never have had any trouble with my cows’ bags—never here both earlier and Jater than that. It isa ‘rank 


had a case of milk fever or caked bag—any thing more | grower,” and for its many other good qualities has nearly 
than the ordinary thickening up at the calving time—and | superseded all other varieties, at least in this locality. 
my treatment is this:—Keep well through the winter— 


East Shelby, Orleans Co., N. Y. LL 
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VARIETIES OF CLOVER. 


In our recent article on the Clover Plant, (Co. Genr., 
March 21, 1861,) we gave some account of the more com- 
mon different varieties in cultivation, but have since ob- 
served a more extended notice of the subject in the Bos- 
ton Cultivator, which will further inform those interested. 

“The oply species of clover in general cultivation in this 


section, is the common red— Trifolium pratense. But of this | 


there are two well-marked varieties, known as the northern 
and southern—the latter sometimes called western. It appears 
to be what some writers call the T'rifolium medium. The 
northern is much the largest in growth, the stalks being some- 
times three or four feet long, and as coarse as pea-vines. The 
southern grows scarcely to-half the height, matures much 
earlier, makes more blossoms, and ripens more evenly than 
the northern. The second growth of the same season is usually 
more abundant than with the northern, often nearly equalling 
the first, and being generally preferred for seed. From the 
fineness of the stalk it makes better hay than the northern, 
and is more easily cured, while the quantity it will produce 
in the whole season is not much if any less.” 


In regard to the Italian clover, it will be seen that its 
estimate differs from our own. We have never grown it, 
but based our description of its characteristics on the ex- 
perience of correspondents of the New-England Farmer, 
one of whom had grown it we think two or three seasons. 
Of “other kinds of clover that have been tried here,” the 
Cultivator remarks: 

Other kinds of clover have been tried here. The Italian 


or Crimson clover— T. incarnatum—was introduced several 


years ago, and the writer made some trials with it. For or- 


ed into hard and soft. The soft bones are ground, screen- 
ed, and the finest parts barreled and sold as ground bones, 
or bone dust, to be used as top dressing. The coarser 
pieces are, with the hard bones, thrown into the retorts, 
of which there are fifteen, and exposed to an intense heat 
for five hours, then ground coarse and screened—the dust 
being used for the superphosphate, and the rest sold to the 
sugar refiners. This eventually comes back, is reburned 
and ground, and is then ready to take its place in the 
mixing house where we will go. Here we find large cisterns 
of fluid animal matter, distilled from the bones in the re- 
| torts in the other house, condensed and bronght through 
| several hundred feet of iron pipe. A certain proportion 
of this liquid, sulphurie acid, and the burned bone dust, 
/are mixed in suitable tanks. The acid immediately at- 
| tacks the alkali of the bones and fluid animal matter, 
| causing a strong effervescence, which is promoted by fre- 
| quent agitation, until the whole beeomes a thick, pasty 
|mass, It is then subjected to some further manipulations, 
| dried, put in bags, marked, as is ready for market, where 
| it meets with a ready sale, as it is most deservedly popu- 
lar with every one who has tried it. 

Mr. Gallacher informed me that they were about mak- 
| ing some improvements in their retorts, which would en- 
‘able them to run their establishment at its full power all 
| the time. The condensation of the ammoniacal and other 
| gases, formed by burning the bones in close retorts and 
returning them again to the bone dust, with the sulphurie 
| acid, appeared to me to be an improvement of the great- 

est consequence to all who use artificial manures. A cer- 
tain percentage of ammonia is thus added to the super- 
| phosphate, which every one knows hastens the growth of 
| the young plant, while the lime itself is in no way injured 





dinary field culture it proved entirely too tender. It is quite | jn the permanent effect claimed for it. 


pretty and interesting as a garden flower. The ‘ Bokhara or | 


tree clover,’ much vaunted several years ago, is a species of 


Melilot, akin to the comnion sweet clover. After a short run 
as 2 curiosity, its cultivation was universally abandoned. 
The Alfalfa clover, from Mexico, California, &c., is identical 
with lucerne— Medicago sativa. The Alsyke clover, which 
appears to be the newest thing in this line, considerably re- 
sembles the common white—T’. ripens—and may be a sport 
from that species. It also resembles an indigenous American 
species, called in the West “ buffalo clover.” We have seen 
it in England and Scotland, but several farmers in the latter 
country assured us that it was not sufficiently hardy. Its 
want of hardihood will probably prevent its coming into gene- 
ral use here. The common white grows spontaneously to such 
an extent here, that there is seldom eccasion to sow it. The 
perennial clover—T". perenne—or “ cow-grass”’ of England, 
we have never seen in this country. It grows in Britain od 
situations which are quite unfavorable to common clover; as 
on stiff clay, hard road-sides, and where only a slight depth 
of soil overlies rocks. The leaf and flower resemble common | 
clover, but the stalk is of smaller size, and it appears to be | 
better relished by cattle. It might be well to try this species 
on some of our pastures. 





—e@ee 
(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
How Superphosphate of Lime is Made. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—During a visit to Boston last week, I 
had an opportunity of visiting Coe’s establishment for the 
manufacture of Superphosphate of Lime, and knowing 
that many of your readers use it largely, I thought that a 
few notes in regard to it, might not be out of place at this 
season, 

Mr. Coe introduced me to his working chemist, Mr. J. 
M. Gallacher, who is ingenious and enterprising, having 
just patented a process of collecting, condensing and using 
the ammoniacal and other gases which usually escape and 
poison the air for a long distance around a bone factory— 
thus not only preventing them from becoming an intole- 
rable nuisance, but turning them to a good account in the 
preparation of the superphosphate ; inflammable gases, 
which are not condensed, are burnt under the retorts, Mr, 
Coe spent several thousand dollars in advertising for old 
bones, before the collectors began to bring them in. They 


I used a large quantity of the superphosphate last year, 
having made quite a number of experiments with, it, alone 
and in connection with other manures, and came to the 
conclusion that I could buy nothing better for any crop I 
raise. Having seen the whole process of manufacture, 
from the purchase of the bones to the perfect article, I 
feel a confidence in the purity and efficiency of it, which 
I did not before, and shall use it this year more liberally 
than last. Tuos. E. Hatcn. Keene, N. H. 

e*@¢e 
For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


RHEUMATISM---BOILS. 


The following was published in Toe Cuntivator in 1835, 
and having proved its efficacy many times, I think it would 
be a favor to many of your readers to have it republished : 

“ Take 1 gill of alcohol and | gill of spirits of turpentine ; 
mix them in a bottle, and add an ounce of camphor. Apoly 
this compound by rubbing thoroughly with a piece of flannel 
the part affected three nights in succession, then omit three, 
and so on, till a cure is effected. It is a powerful medicine, 
and if it should affect the stomach, take a small quantity of 
brandy, ginger tea, or something of a like exciting nature.’’ 

This is for Rheumatism, and I know from experience that 
it is an excellent remedy. I have also used it for boils as 
follows : 

When I discover a boil begin to break out, (as its peculiar 
appearance and the burning pain will indicate what it is,) I 
immediately apply a drop or two of the linament, and con- 
tinue to do so occasionally until it disappears, which is gen- 
erally in a day or two. I have used it many times, and have 
never had it fail. D. G@. Witttams. Vermont. 
ee ——— 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


How to Purify Rancid Lard. 


Messrs. Epitors— Having derived both profit and pleasure 
from many of the recipes which enrich your columns, I im- 
agine the following will do your readers no harm. We had 
some 40 Ibs. rancid lard, which was valueless as it was. Know- 
ing the antiseptic quality of the chloride of soda, I procured 
3 ounces, which was poured into about a pailful of soft water, 
and when hot the Jard added. After boiling it thoroughly 
together for an hour or two it was set aside to cool. The lard 
was taken off when nearly cold, and was subsequently boiled 

















now receive them from all parts of the country, and use 
about one hundred tons per week. The bones are assort- 


up. The color was restored to an alabaster white, and the 
lard was as sweet as arose. 0. Cc. c. Marshal, Mich. 
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[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.) 
FEEDING HORSES. 


As N. H. C. has taken the liberty of asking a reply to 
the following questions through the Co. Gent.—‘‘ Can a 
horse that is moderately used, be kept in good condition 








—_— 


900 pounds or so, close ribbed, short body and legs, who 
will only ‘* muss over” ten pounds of hay and eight quarts 
of good oats per day, and upon that feed will work hard, 
look well, feel well, and carry a good coat.of flesh upon 
his ribs. The other is 154 hands high, will weigh 1,100 
pounds, big head and ears, long body and legs, and after 
eating his satisfactory -18 quarts of oats, and what hay he 





when fed on oats alone, ata less cost than on hay alone, ‘likes, (I dare not compute,) will neigh for more yet. 
and what quantities of each will a 900 pound horse require | Twelve quarts will suffice and enable him to work mode- 
when fed exclusively on either kind, and what is the most rately and feel well; but as for carrying a coat of flesh 
economical way that such a horse can be fed, and kept in | upon his ribs, oats or hay in any quantity cannot do it. 


good working order,”—I take the liberty of replying to | 
the best of my ability. In reply to the question, whether | 
‘a horse that is moderately used, can be kept in good | 


Having answered the gentleman’s question as well as I 
can, I will give him the way I have done, and am now 
doing. For horses ‘‘ moderately used,” oats and hay are 
preferable, in proportion (depending somewhat upon the 


condition on oats alone,” I answer, perhaps for a very horse, as stated above,) as 12 pounds of oats and what hay 
short time, but soon he will be “ oat-killed,” i. e. a gradual | he will eat, (which will not be much, as grain decreases the 
wasting away. Upon “hay alone,” his sojourn on earth | appetite for hay,) per day, in three feeds, morning, noon 


, : : ‘ ..| and night, and about twice or three times a week, give 
will be prolonged, depending upon the capacity of his ‘once a day, and that at night, roots of some good kind; 


stomach, which before many days will become enlarged | 
to an enormous size, and of course it will take time to fill | 
this receptacle, thereby losing money, as the old adage | 
tells us ‘‘ time is money.” The reason that horses are | 
sometimes killed by eating “ oats alone,” is that the food | 


} 


is in too concentrated form, and the stomach must be ex- | 
panded that the pressure upon it may (as it does) cause a_ 
flow of gastric juice, which is necessary to promote diges- | 
tion; but when feeding “‘ hay alone,” the horse is obliged | 
to eat a large quantity which must be digested, or rather | 
(to be correct) reduced to a pulpy mass so that certain | 
parts can be taken by the lacteals to the blood vessels, 
and by these into the heart, and from these into the lungs | 
and converted into blood. We readily see how much | 
useless work the stomach performs in reducing (as it is 
obliged to,) a large portion of food which does not enter | 
into the system as nourishment. The remainder of this | 
passes out through the bowels as refuse. We here have | 
the two extremes, and by uniting them form a happy | 
medium, containing what is just right—the hay to cause | 
the flow of gastric juice, &c., and the oats to furnish the | 
larger share of food. In all food the constituents are | 
generally the same, but in different proportions, and there- 

fore a mixture is necessary to supply the blood with all | 
these constituents, and in the right proportions for the | 
formation of each and every part of the body; and it is 

the feeding day after day, and year after year, the same 

food to a horse, that gradually but surely weakens the 

system and causes a “ hankering ” for a change, and then 

very likely our wise stable-boy knows that the ill treated | 
dumb brute has the “‘ do¢s,” and then, as a matter of course, | 
all of the most noxious drugs are poured down the poor | 
animal's throat with artistic skill, showing itself in every 

turn of the hand, telling to us “ that practice makes per- 
fect.” Another reason why horses need nearly the same 

constituents, and in the same proportions, even after they 








carrots are perhaps the best, but parsnips, turnips, apples 
and potatoes are good, but I would be careful of the two 
last, and prefer to give only a few at a time, as colic and 
they are great friends. 

If roots cannot be had conveniently, I would give as a 
substitute a bran mash, which operates upon the bowels, 
keeping them in good order. It is made of wheat bran 
and boiling water—say six quarts of bran, and as much 
water as will dampen it; cover it and let it steam, and 
give it as warm as possible without burning the mouth of 
your horse, who will “dive” into it. A few roots would 
improve it. A change from oats would call for cut feed ; 
that is, hay cut short, and meal made of corn, rye, or most 
any grain, ground fine, and enough water to cause the 
meal to cling to the hay. This feed, on account of the 
water, I prefer to give at night; it is also a heartier feed 
than oats, and of course preferable when the horse is 
working hard—although upon the grain used depends the 
nutriment. Look closely to the stable as regards the com- 
fort of the horse, as it exercises a great influence upon 
him; and remember that cleanliness is secondary only to 
food. 

Be regular in feeding, and if possible in work. Don’t 
tamper with drugs. One Wuo Has Triep Ir, 
e 


A GOOD COW 


Messrs. ‘I'uckErs—<According to promise, I give you 
the weight of my full-blooded Hereford cow. Live weight 
here, 1732 Ibs. Live weight after being driven to Seneca 
Fall, and 12 hours off food and water, 1684 Ibs. 
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1411 pounds, 


have attained their growth, is that the body is continually | You will see she was nearly 66 per cent. of beef to the 
undergoing a change, and the muscles, bones, &c., are | live weight, and a mere trifle less than 84 per cent. of 
being renewed at all times, and the refuse from them | beef, hide and tallow, which is the greatest per centage I 
passes off through the bowels. If horses were properly! pave heard of. She was only of small bone and frame, 
treated, there would not be any need of turning them out! put the most weieht for the same bulk Ihave seen. I 
to pasture to recruit their broken down health; in fact, I | sold her for $12 per 100 lbs., New-York city weight—say 
am decidedly opposed to “ pasturing,” although perfectly | aking offal ; : v3 
delighted to watch the merry twinkling of the eye, as he | S have emnad .coly theee. Mensferds but Gate whet I 
so bt —_ thhle wi af . | : Pe 7". 

- ag bite of grass to nibble, without being tormented by | have seen of them, I think they will make more fat for 

1 Eee. > fee y cattle I have fed. I would lik 

As to the gentleman's question concerning the right | Pair of ame oe some 2 tlle Med ony sad'th tides 
proportion of food for his horse, it is rather difficult to re-| frames as that breed affords, and I would ‘tev’ wheal they 
ply satisfactorily, as horses, like men, differ in regard to! vould make on a given quantity of feed. I havea grade 
the amount of food which will keep them in ‘good work- | Hereford and Durham, not yet four years old, which weighs 
ing order.” A pony built horse, no matter how large, will 9966 lbs., very handsome. He is not yet very fat, but 
keep a better coat of flesh upon his ribs, than a small, |jntend him to be so next December. The cow was 
slab-sided, open gaited horse, even upon less food. I pre- | ..:..4 ¢ : tate hy. all 
seeten tre ageing en = hak trodes pe |taised from the importation of the Hon, Erastus Corning, 
ie . , wit Keep the and W. Hf. Sotham, Esq. I think it is a loss to the State 
horse “ feeling well ;” as too much is not assimilated, but | that the breed were not more appreciated by the farmers 
merely passes through the stomach and bowels, as the ap-| 4, they are certainly an excellent breed for making beef. 
pearance of the manure of a horse fed nearly all oats and | I sold her to Messrs. Smith & Co., very gentlemanly and 
enterprising butchers of Seneca Falls, JoHN JOHNSTON, 

Near Geneva, March 23, 1861, 


but little hay, testifies. | 
I have two horses, one 15 hands high, and will weigh 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
HOW TO GET MORE LAND. 


Many a farmer can become possessed of more land than 
he now has, by other means than buying it. Paradoxical 
as this proposition may sound, it is, nevertheless, to all in- 
tents strictly true. We repeat, that for all agricultural 
purposes, the farmer may as a general thing increase to a 
considerable extent the available area of his land—that is 
get more land—without acquiring it by purchase. He 
need not steal another farm, nor set the one he has up on 
edge and cultivate both sides of it. But if he render use- 
ful every foot of soil that he already owns, he will find 
himself getting perhaps many acres more than he now 
derives benefit from. 





It is hard to make an Anglo-Saxon believe that he does | 


not want a larger farm. Annexation is our mania. No 
sooner does a man “see his way out” of debt for the 


place he has, than he straightway longs to add a new pur- | 


chase. He sees with covetous eyes the tempting excel- 
lence of adjacent territory possibly just over the fence. 
He imagines numberless advantages that would accrue “if 
he only had that strip.” Mistaking broad acres for wealth, | 
he shuts his eyes to the fact that he has really just got | 


} 


ready to farm profitably, and to the other fact that “‘ shrouds | 
have no pockets,” works himself into the conviction that | 
he needs the coveted piece, and proceeds “to [buy] again | 
and be again undone.” 


Not to mention draining and other means of reclaiming 


Huquiries and Answers. 


Moon’s Inrtuence.—The Secretary of the “ West Spring- 
field Farmers’ Club,” in speaking of the discussions at a 
late meeting of the Club, remarks: “ In connection with the 
subject of planting, the moon’s influence upon vegetation was 
spoken of; several members said they had noticed that plants 
| grew faster at the time of the full moon than at the time of 
| the new moon—others say that the vines planted at the time 
| of the new moon never produce fruit, although the vines 
grow luxuriantly. Now is this thing so, and how do you ac- 
count for it? Please give us your ideas upon the subject in 
| your next issue.’ [This “ thing is noé so,” and consequently 
| we cannot account for it. We have been in the daily prac- 
tice of working among, cultivating, pruning, and observing 
trees, for thirty years or more, and during all this time, could 
never perceive the slightest influence of the moon. Many 
are led to adopt the belief, from making casual and@ occasional 
| observations, remembering the coincidences, and forgetting 
| or distorting the numerous failures. A mere “opinion” of 
| this kind, cannot have the weight which would be due to long 
| continued series of carefully recorded observations, pro and 








| con—which, whenever they have been kept, have proved, as 
| an average, about as much on one side as the other.} 


| 

Serpine AND Enricntne Meapows.—I sold the last year 
14,160 pounds of timothy hay, which grew on a small field 
containing 3} acres, at the rate of 90 cents per hundred 
which amounted to $127.44; from which deduct $250 for 
cutting, $5.50 for raking and drawing to barn, and $8 00 for 
drawing to market, leaves $111:44 as the nett profit on 3} 
acres, or $35 per acre; which you perceive would be the in- 
terest of $500 per acre. The yield of hay is not remarkably 
large. It is the fourth year’s mowing without manure. The 


land, we desire now merely to inculcate the duty of tho- | previous crops were corn, oats and wheat, with manure. Now 
roughly picking up and clearing fields, particularly newly | What I wish to know is, if this field was summer fallowed and 


chopped, of all logs, brush, old stumps, scattering trees, 
rocks, and whatever obstacles may exist which impede the 
passage of the plow and harrow, or cover up the ground 
so as to stifle the growth of grass. A newly cleared piece | 
is necessarily used for pasture for several years. We | 
often see such, that appear scarcely half cleared. We | 





| re-seeded to grass, it would be likely to produce as heavy 
| erops of hay as formerly? The hay erop being the most pro- 
fit, I would like to continue it, if it would not exhaust the 
soil by such a course. N. Barns, Jr. Newburgh. [If the 
ground were plowed again and manured at or before reseed- 
ing, it would probably increase the crop of bay, provided the 
manure were left near the surface, and double the usual 


have noticed some that, three years after they were chop- | quantity of grass seed were applied. The roots of grass do 
ped off, contained besides twenty or thirty scattering trees, | not run deeply; yet they often derive benefit from manure buri- 
as many more old logs fast becoming too decayed to burn, | ed beyond their length—a deep and rich soil supplying mois- 
and numberless ancient brush-heaps, relapsing into the | ture to the plants in time of drouth. But manure has still 


bosom of mother earth, and as they slowly crumbled away, 
providing perfect nests for Canada thistles, small burrs, 
and other pests, rendering worse than useless two or three 
square yards of ground each, and presenting an appear- 
ance as unsightly as their effect is pernicious. In a lot of 
five, ten or twenty acres, multitudinous small old brush- 
heaps will cover no little surface. A computation of the 
amount would surprise one who had given the matter no 
thought. Were they removed, how many more blades of 
grass would grow than the lot now affords ? 

The proper mode of procedure is, either in spring or 
fall, to go over the field in regular strips or “ lands,” pick, 
pile up and burn every stick, and after scattering the 
ashes, sow in the patches a few handfuls of timothy or 
other good grass seed. A new pasture thus treated will 
yield a surprising quantity of nutritious feed. 

HAMPDEN, 





e*@e 


Excellent Potato Yeast and Bread. 





Boil one dozen good sized potatoes in three pints of water, 
with a sinall handful of hops, (in a bag) When thoroughly 


- boiled, mash the potatoes through a cullender, rinsing them 


through with the water in which they were boiled. Then put 
in one tablespoonful salt, and one of brown sugar. When 


cool, stir in half a pint of yeast, and stand in a warm place | 


till it ferments. 

The night before you bake, boil five or six potatoes in pure 
water, and rinse them through the cullender, scalding hot, 
upon your flour. When cool, stir in a pint of your rising, 
and in the morning your sponge will be in nice order. Make 
into loaves, and bake as usual. If you object to the taste of 
hops, they may be omitted, and the yeast made with potatoes 
only. 

This recipe is given by a colored woman, who has has been 
forty years a cook, and is a capital baker. 8. E. M. 

Mansfield, Pa. 


| greater effect if within a few inches of the surface, where the 

plants may obtain the full benefit, and their increased growth 

will tend to prevent the bad effects of drouth. If buried by 
| means of a gang plow or coulter harrow, a good purpose will 
| be answered. If the soil is quite light, manure for grass 
| should be buried deeper than on clay. A surface dressing of 
| compost or old fine manure, not only tends to make the seed 
| vegetate better, but produces a more luxuriant after growth. 
| But if there is already a thick even turf, we would not break 
it up, but depend on autumnal top-dressings of manure or 
|compost, to maintain and increse the fertility. If, on the 
other hand, there should be many vacant spots, or the turf be 


| uneven, it would be better to re-seed, with a heavy sowing.j 
Enpiess CuHain Horst Powrer.—I would like to hear 


'from some farmers who have used endless chain threshing 
|machines. If I can’t buy one that is recommended by those 
who have used them, I am determined to thresh the old way 
by tramping or flailing. J. B. Troy, O. [Endless chain 
horse powers for threshing have now been extensively used, 
and their value, when well made, has been fully established. 





| Our correspondent need not fear to procure one from one of 


our best and reliable manufacturers. The little space they 
| occupy enables the farmer to place them where they may be 
used in winter and on stormy days, not only for threshing, 
but for cutting stalks, sawing wood, grinding feed, &c., &c.] 
| Avpen’s CuLtivator.—In your ‘‘ Annual Register of Ru- 


ral Affairs,” I see a figure of ‘‘ Alden’s Cultivator,” but I see 
no advertisement of the machine. Will you, in the next 
“ CuLTIVATOR,” give usa notice as to where it may be found 
—or the address of the person who manufactures it. Ep- 
warp Green. Orange Co. [It is nianufactured by J. S. 
& M. Peckxuam, Utica, N. Y.] 

Hen Manvure.—How should hen manure be applied to 
corn? If mixed, what with, and how much of the pure arti- 
cle should be applied to the hill? 3.8. [It may be mixed 
with fine loam—or it may be pulverized and dropped with a 
planting machine with a guano attachment. A large spoon- 
ful will do for a hill of corn. Probably the easiest way, in 
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the absence of the planting machine, would be to dropa small 
handful at the spot designated by the marker for each hill, 
mix it by means of a rake or hoe a little into the soil, and 
then drop the seed.] 

Sneep SHeppine THEIR Woot.—- Will some of your readers 
inform me how to prevent my sheep from shedding their 
wool? Some attribute it to feeding oats, but as I have not 
fed auy, that cannot be the reason. Also what is the best 
feed to insure a great flow of milk? x. Pp. Downingtown, 
Pa. {Will some of our sheep-farmers give us the result of 
their experience on the subject 7} 


Sorcnum.—As we will be a good deal interested in the 
manufacture of sorghum here in the west this fil, we would 
be glad to have a minute account of the process of sugar and 
syrup making, from some of your correspondents who have 
succeeded well. ’ J. M. 


Coupost For Oxtons.—I intend to sow half an acre of 
onions, and would like to make a compost vf muck, wood- 
aches and salt. Will some of your correspondents inform ine 
through your valuable paper, the quantity of each. I wish 
to vse as much salt as [ can safely, thinking it will prevent 
the ravages of the maggot. E. P. W. 

Trans. N. Y. State Ac. Socrety.—When will the Trans- 
actions of the New-York State Ag. Society appear, and how 
are they to be obtained? J. un. w. [The Transactions are 
ixeued annually about the Ist of October—that is, the vol. for 
1860 will be issued about the Ist of Oct. next. They are pub- 
lished by the State for gratuitous distribution to the members 
of the Legislature and to the State and County Ag. Societies ; 
but as many of those who are entitled to them, sell or ex- 
change them for other works, they may often be found at 
the bookstoree, and we can furnish several of the vols. at $l 
each. } 

Muppy Cattie Yarps.—Many cattle yards (containing 
about two acres,) like all soil in this section of Illinois are 
very wet and muddy. Shall I get dry ones by underdraining, 
having fall eneugh, and will they be dry enough for sheep ? 
How deep should the tile be plaeed, and what distance be- 
tween the drains? Using 2 inch tile for the cross ditches, 
will this size answer for the main one? Will some one hav- 
ing experience please give me the requisite information. 
Cuampaign County. [So far as the muddiness is caused by 
water in the subsvil, draining will relieve it—but such as re- 
sults from rain from the clouds, from higher land, and off 
from the eaves, it will not. Carry off the drip from the eaves 
by troughs, and make the yard «f some material that will 
not work up into mud, and the evil will cease. Paving is 
good, but stone may not be at hand. Plenty of dry straw, 
properly applied, will promote dryness, and with yard drop- 
pings will form good manure, if forked up into heaps in spring 
to decay. 

The tile should be about 3 feet deep. Two inch pipe tiie 
will de for mains, if the whole length of draining it receives 
is not over sixty rods in the aggregate, with a fair slope. 
They may be one rod apart for a barnyard.] 

PortaBie SrraAm Mitis.—Will you please give informa- 
tion through Tae Curtivator, in regard to the portable 
steam saw mills, the expense of one, and the amount of work 
they will perform in an hour or day. J.c. 8. Frost Vil- 
lage, C. EF. |Will some of our readers who have tried them 
give the desired information. } 

Sraacers 1n Horsrs.—I have a four-year old colt afflicted 
with the blind staggers ; although I have tried several reme- 
dies which were recommended to me by my friends, &c, the 
horse grows no better. Having great respect for your opin- 
ion in such matters, will you be kind enough to recommend 
a remedy to me which has cured horses afflicted with the 
disease under your observation. Tueo. F. Philadelphia. 
| Under the circumstances, we think our correspondent coula 
not do better than examine the full article on this subject in 
Dadd’s Horse Doctor. Any information from correspondents 
would be acceptable. | 

Wetts 1x Sanp.—The difficulty Mr. Wm. Pease has with 
his well isone that is readily got along with. If there is 
water standing in the well, let down sand until the bottom 


is dry. Then place a wheel in the bottom, and if you ean | 


ebtain well brick they are better—if not, common brick will 
do—lay them with cement. It will harden in a few days 
sufficiently to go to digging, and settle the brick as you dig. 
Sandy wells thus constructed, will last an age, and will not 
be troubled sith sand running in. Joun J. Son, 


Destroying the Vitatity or Seeps.—Can you tell us 
how to destroy the vitality of seeds in manure without injury 
to the latter? If there is any way to do so easily and cheaply, 


you would oblige a young farmer from Maine, by stating the 
modus operandi. 1. ¥.c. [Throw the manure into a heap 
or heaps, large and loose enough to cause active fermenta- 
tion, killing the seed by the heat ; and then, before the moist- 
ure is driven off, and the manure spoiled, mix with peat, 
muck, soil, &c., and make a good compost—the heat of the 
manure penetrating all parts and forming an excellent fer- 
tilizer.] 





eee 


Low-Headed Trees. 





Messrs. Epitors—Will you please to inform me through 
the columns of Tue CuLtivator, of the best mode of 
pruning young orchards when the object is to form low 
heads. Suppose the trees, (as a great many are when you 
get them from the nursery,) to be from five to eight feet 
high, with a single main stem, and a few small side 
branches—my object is to have the head low enough to 
protect the bodies. By answering the above, I think you 
will not only accommodate me, but the greater portion of 
your subscribers in the West. Also, which is the best 
book on rearing young orchards, and the best work on 
Kitchen Gardening, and the price of each, J. M. ¢. 

Trees several years old, from dense nurseries, where they 
have run up to poles, are hard to train low; taking off 
one-half or one-third the top is the only way. It is in- 
comparably better to purchase such as have been worked 
low, in thin rows, and which are not over three years old 
—two years would perhaps be better. Young thrifty trees, 
even if tall, may be cut back without difficulty, and train- 
ed as desired. At one or two years, the heads are readily 
formed by thumb-pruning, the best of all modes. 

Barry’s and Thomas’ Fruit Books give the desired in- 
formation on raising and managing orchards—price $1.25 
each. Buist on Kitchen Gardening, is a good work—price 
75 cts. 





eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


GRAFTING PEACH TREES. 


Your reply to your correspondent, R. K., of Nashville, 
Ill., though doubtless correct in reference to your climate, 
may lead him into an error. Grafting the peach succeeds 
admirably here, scarcely more than five per cent., under 
favorable circumstances, failing to ‘‘ take.” We make 
use of the splice-grafting mode, having the stock and 
scion of about the same size, and plant out in nursery 
rows at once, leaving two buds of the scion above the 
surface of the ground, and one below. The operation is 
performed during the winter or very early in spring. 
Make a smooth cut, see that tle bark of the stock and 
that of the scion perfectly coincide, (on one side, at 
least) and tie firmly with bass matting. If the grafts 
|cannot be planted at once, they must be heeled in, or 
buried in moist sand in a cellar. Whether this mode will 
succeed in Illinois, or not, I cannot say; but it would be 
| well for R. K. to try it next year. We commence bud- 
| ding here in June, 

Vineley, (near Midway) S. C. 








D. H. J. 


eee —— ——— 


BEST TIME FOR SETTING TREES. 


Ens. Cuttivator—I wish to impress it deeply on the 
minds of your readers, to have their nursery trees, especial- 
_ly those designed for the latitude of Vermont, dug and set 
;out in the spring of the year. I have purchased many 
_ thousand trees, and I find it will not do to take a nursery- 
| man’s word in regard to the best time of digging and sct- 
_ ting trees. Some recommend digging in the fall and heeling 
in, to be set out in the spring. I say let the tree winter 
where it grew, and when the right times comes round, let 
| that job be considered paramount to everything else. Go 
to a nursery and select your trees, and have them dug 
with all the roots. They will try to make you take trees 
with the roots all spaded off. A tree with the roots cut 


off is worth about as much as a man with his head eut off, 
H. STEARNS, 
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BEDDING PLANTS, 


The time is not distant when such plants as are not 
hardy and cannot stand our winters, but will flower freely 
in the open ground in summer, may be transferred from 
their winter quarters into the flower borders. In this 
latitude the 15th to 20th of May is generally the most 
favorable time for bedding out, although in some seasons 
they may be set out somewhat earlier; but on the whole 
it is safest to wait until the middle of the month. If pos- 
sible, after they have been procured from a greenhouse, 
they should be placed in a cool frame for a few days so 
as to inure them gradually to the change of temperature, 
leaving off the glass every fine day, and also at night un- 
less it is cold and stormy. Verbenas will be likely to do 
better if shifted from the small pots in which they are 
usually sold, into larger ones, and kept in a cold frame 
several weeks before planting out. 

The best greenhouse plants for bedding purposes are 
Verbenas, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Petunias, Lantanas, 
Cupheas, Feverfew, (pretty hardy,) Gaillardias, Salvias, 
Nierembergias, &c. 

Fuchsias are good bedders if they can be placed ina 
partially shaded situation, but they will not flourish if ex- 


posed to the full power of the sun’s rays. Pelargoniums 
are beautiful when in bloom, but their bloom is of too 


short duration to entitle them to a high rank as bedding | 


plants, The variegated leaved Geraniums have been in- 
troduced quite largely of late years for bedding purposes, 
but their foliage will not stand well our powerful sunlight. 
The Geraniums with sweet scented leaves, though very 
inconspicuous in bloom, yet deserve a place in évery gar- 
den for use in bouquets. The delightful Aloysia citrio- 
dora or lemon-scented Verbena, should not be forgotten. 
A small bed of Lobelia is very pretty. The methods of 
planting are various. Most persons prefer setting, the 
plants singly in the general flower borders. Many prefer 
setting them out in beds, a single sort and color to a bed ; 
while others prefer them in beds of the same kind but of 
different colors. In large gardens, probably the most 
effective manner of planting, is a single sort and color in 
each bed; but this calls for a great number of plants, and 
unless there is a greenhouse on the premises, will be found 
too expensive for most persons to adopt. 

Petunias may easily be grown from seed sown in a hot- 
bed and will flower profusely by July, continuing in bloom 
the whole season. There is no more showy bedding plant 
than this, and none so profuse in bloom. This, however, 
applies more particularly to the single varieties, as the 
double varieties are usually rather shy bloomers. G. B. H. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
L. L. Langstroth’s Patent Bee-Hive. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—I wish through your columns to make 
some statements to the bee-keeping public respecting my 
patent hive. 

When I applied for this patent, I was not aware that 
movable comb hives had ever been used, except those with 
movable bars or the sectional frames of Huber. The former 
required the combs to be cut from their side attachments, 
while the latter were so costly and demanded so much expe- 
rience, time and patience to open and close the sections, that 
notwithstanding they were invented at the close of the last 
century, they were confined almost exclusively to amateur 
bee-keepers. 


In the first and all the subsequent editions of my work on 
the Hive and Honey Bee, I have given the plan of the Huber 
“lTeaf-hive,”’ and while describing its defects, I never at- 
tempted to conceal my obligations to this “ Prince of Apia- 
rians.” Speaking of him I say: ‘“ Very early in my apiarian 
studies, I covstructed a hive on the plan of the celebrated 
Huber ; and by verifying some of his most valuable discover- 
ies, became convinced that the prejudices against him were 





entirely unfounded.” And again—‘ The use of the Huber 
hive had satisfied me that with proper precautions the combs 
might be removed without enraging the bees, and that those 
insects are capable of being tamed to a coreriene degree. 
Without a knowledge of these facts, I should have regarded 
a hive, permitting the removal of the combs, as quite too 
dangerous for practical use.”’ 

In the first edition of my work published in 1853, I say: 
“If Huber had only contrived a plan for suspending his 
frames, instead of folding them together like the leaves of a 
book, I believe that the cause of apiarian science would have 
been fifty years in advance of what it now is.” 

Now if I had known that my hive was not so much better 
than Huber’s as to deserve a patent, and if I had been base 
enough to attempt to palm upon the public substantially his 
invention as my own, can any man of common sense believe 
| that I would have published to the world, just where and how 
| I stole my pretended invention? And yet this is substan- 
| tially what I have been charged with doing. 

Since my application for a patent, I have ascertained that 
| pwr to my invention other movable frames, beside those of 
Huber, were in use in Europe. None of them, as far as [ 
| can learn after thorough inquiry, are any better than those 
of Huber. I would refer those who desire information on this 
| point, tothe Cours Pratique D’ Apiculteur of M. Hamet, 
| published in Paris in 1859, which contains a larger variety of 
cuts and descriptions of hives than can be found, I believe, 
| in any other work. All the modifications of the Huber hive 
pel pronounced by Hamet to be useful only for purposes of 
| observation, and he asserts that in the districts of France, 
| where bee-keeping is most largely pursued, no movable frame 
| hives here ever come into general use—and that the removal 
of the frames from the best of them is often more difficult 
| than from the Huber hive. He closes his account of these 





| hives with the significant remark, that “in a moment of en- 
| thusiasin he once supposed that such a bive might be cheaply 
| made, but that he bad tried it in vain.” 

Now compare these results in France, with the extensive 
use, by the best practical bee-keepers in this country, of the 
movable comb principle, and the inference will be almost 
irresistible that they have not yet invented a cheap and praec- 
tical way of using movable frames. 

In the Bee-keeper’s Convention in Cleveland last March, 
an article was read from a recent English publication, in 
which all hives with movable frames are declared to hare no 
practical value. Of all the movable frame hives now in use 
on the Continent of Europe, the Berlepsch hive is probably 
the best — (for a description of this hive, see American Bee- 
Journal for Jan.) Tit was invented subsequently to mine, 
and uses essential features covered by my patent, without 
which this German hive would have no more practical utility 
than those which have so signally failed. 

Allow me to give an extract, in this connection, from a let- 
ter received by me last fall from the Baron Evon Linsingen 
of Oznaborick, Kingdom of Hanover, dated 10th of August, 
1860—‘ I feel convinced that no other apiarian has been able 
to construct a movable comb bee-hive in such an advantageous 
way as you have done. On the 20th of September, the apia- 
rians from all parts of Germany asssemble in Hanover to 
have a grand consultation about the hive and honey bee, and 
I wish you to send to my address two of your hives.’ 

The order came too late to be filled in season for the con- 
vention. Were I to attempt to show in what particulars the 
various patents* in this country, using movable frames, have 
appropriated to a greater or less extent the essential and 
patented features of my invention, I should require more 
space than in the largest liberality you would be willing to 
give, besides opening a personal controversy in which com- 
pamatively few of your readers would feel any interest. This 
much, however, I wish to say, that in my opinion all of them 
use some of these features, and that without this use they 
would be of no more practical yalue than the European hives. 
I believe that the courts of law will sustain this opinion, and 
I should long before this have sought their protection but for 
my limited pecuniary resources, the state of my health which 
has caused the loss of. more than half of my time for the last 
nine years, and the fact that otlrer parties own the greater 
part of my patent. I have never sought for more than my 
rights, and if any one can show that before my invention 
there existed any movable frame hive adapted to practical 
use, or any invention that used the essential and patented 
features of mine, I will try to be the first to acknowledge that 
although an original inventor, I was not the first inventer 
of such a hive. L. L. Lanestroru. 


Oxford, Butler Co., O., April 10, 1861. 








* Mr. Baldriége is entirely misinformed in supposing that there is 
no patent on the Harbison hive. It was patented in 1859. 
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An article published in the Counrry GENTLEMAN 
of January 24th, from the pen of our contributor Levi 
BaRTLETT, contains some facts with reference to the farm 
of Hon. Geo. Gepprs at Fairmount, near the city of Syra- 
cuse. This farm includes altogether about 300 acres of 
land. It is, emphatically, a grain farm. We suppose 
there are few pieces of land of the same extent in this 
State, which exceed or equal it in natural capacity of pro- 
duction and endurance. 

Some very brief notes which we had the opportunity of 
jotting down, in recently visiting Mr. G., will throw addi- 
tional light upon the system there pursued and the results 
obtained, which will be of interest in connection with the 
statements relating thereto already from time to time 
given in our columns. 
is not the only reliance upon which dependence is reposed. 

We give in the first place an approximative statement as 
to the division of the land last year. There were 
In winter wheat,........ ss acres, | CE cscrcisntinnrsers 33 





In spring do., ........ a Indian corn,. * 

In clover—Ist crop hay, | In Herd’s grass,. ‘ " 
and second crop clover | In pasture, Say,.......6. j om 
DE cha detwsteks oogiet 26 acres, 


The farm includes a pond of several acres, and the re- 
mainder of the land is in wood, or otherwise less produc- 
tive. 

As to the stock on the place, there were 284 sheep 


sheared, and 11 horses kept, beside seven cows, a pair of | 


steers, and the pasturage of six more cows belonging to 
cottagers; for it is found preferable—indeed almost essen- 
tial, to adopt the plan which has been so frequently recom- 
mended in our papers, of employing assistants with families 
who occupy cottages rented to them, instead of the old 
way of boarding single men in the farm house, 

In 1859 the crop of winter wheat averaged 28 bushels 
per acre; in 1860 the promise was equally good, but the 
Hessian fly came in, rendering about one-half of it almost 
a failure, 33 acres only producing 10 or 12 bushels per 
acre—the other 33 about 25 bushels. The oats last year 
averaged 64 bushels per acre—the corn 674. The num- 
ber of sheep now in the yards, we should add, is about 
300. 

Our readers have been already informed that clover and 


It will be seen that natural capacity | 


on the opposite side, with stables beneath for the farm 
horses, and is enclosed with walls for the remainder of 
this and the other two sides. 

The basement of the two barns described is eight or nine 
feet high —the smaller of them 16 {vot and the larger 20 foot 
posts above the basements. The racks mentioned, in 
which the fodder is dropped down to the sheep through 
openings in the floor above, are composed of slats too 
near together (2 or 24 inch spaces) for the sheep to thrust 
their heads into the hay far enough for the seeds to get 
into their wool. Mr. Geddes finds the arrangement of the 
sheep-barn work so exceedingly well in practice, that he 
thinks it can scarcely be rivalled, and for convenience, 
tidiness and apparent excellence in all other respects, the 
writer certainly has never seen its superior. 

These notes are too extended for more than a word 








with regard to the sheep themselves, which are of Merino 
descent, with a Saxon fineness of wool readily command- 
ing 50 cents a pound; they are of good size, having long 
been bred with a view both to this object and to fineness 
of the wool, which is not laden down with grease although 
by no means dry—altogether a flock which no lover of the 
Fine-Wools could pass by witnout notes of most sincere 
and earnest admiration. Even one who must confess toa 
bias for the Downs and Leicesters—in these times of low 
mutton markets—cannot help appreciating merit of an- 
other sort; and as to mutton even, Mr. G. is going to con- 
vert us, hereafter, to the Merino faith, when one of those 
wethers is properly ready for the knife. 

The farm, we should add, has been for some time back 
carried on by Mr. James Greppes, who has his father’s en- 
couragement and advice in every improvement he under- 
takes; and we believe that the two gentlemen have been 
plotting together with a view eventually of making their 
300 acres support 500 sheep, yield still larger grain crops, 
and continue to improve in fertility several per cent. each 
year at the same time. Our space has allowed us barely 
io present a skeleton of their system of management—to 
which we deem it scarcely necessary to add that, neither 
from his own experience, nor from that of other good far- 
mers around him, is Mr. G. led to express the most re- 
mote doubt with regard to “‘ the profits of farming” if set 
about in the right spirit. 


“ss 
> 


Massacnusetts Boarp or AGricuLtuRE: Eighth Annu- 
al Report of the Secretary, together with Reports of Committees ap- 
pointed to visit the County Societies. For 1860. 

We are indebted to our Boston correspondent, ‘‘ GEorGE,” 

for an early copy of this Report. It opens, as matter of 

course, with the details of the most prominent event in the 





plaster are considered by Mr. Geddes as the great stand- | Agricultural history of the past year in Massachusetts, the 


by in keeping up his crops. 
the foregoing figures will prove that a very fair amount of 
straw must be cut each year; aud that this straw trodden 
under foot by the stock above mentioned, will of neces- 
sity supply some fertilizing material of another kind. 


But a little consideration of | Cattle Disease. 


J. S. GRENNELL, Esq., was Chairman. 


Indeed as the manure is managed—the sheep yards, | 
thickly littered, accumulating several feet in depth during | 


winter, which is in spring neatly piled, not under shelter, 


and, by autumn, thoroughly rotted and in the best order 
for application—it is almost astonishing what an immense 
amount of it is thus obtained, and at comparatively little 
cost for labor. 


There are two barns—one eighty by twenty feet, the | 


basement of which is divided, by racks extending from 
floor to ceiling and filled with fodder from above, into 
four compartments for the sheep, each compartment open- 
ing into a yard of its own breadth (20 feet) and 50 feet 
deep—the other barn adjoining, 40 feet by 75, including 
a central floor of 35 feet, beneath which the basement is 
to be occupied as a hospital for lambing ewes, and a bay 
on either side 20 feet in width and open down to the 
ground. The width of the floor is such that two loads can 


come in abreast if desired; and an immense quantity of grain 
may be thrashed here without inconvenience, the thrash- 
ing machine emnloved carrving out its own straw into the 
yard, where it is stacked at 15 or 20 feet distance from 
This Cattle-yard has a third grain and hay barn 


the barn. 


But several other papers are also of con- 
siderable length, and will be of value to farmers in all 
parts of New-England. One of these is the Report on 
Sheep Husbandry, submitted by the Committee of which 
After reviewing 
the progress and decline of sheep husbandry in the State, 
the different breeds, and the purposes and localities to 


| which each is best adapted, are referred to, and their man- 
because the rain is wanted on it to prevent fire-fanging— | 


also treated at some length. 


agement in summer and winter, and principal diseases, are 
The Report on Root Crops, 
by G. M. Arwarter, Esq., follows, and will attract increas- 
ed attention to this important subject. An extended pa- 
per upon Horses is submitted by the committee of which 
Prof. W. 8. Clark was chairman; one upon the flowage 
of lowlands, by that of which C. G. Davis was chairman— 
and several of the delegates’ Reports upon County exhi- 
bitions—that for example, by Mr. GRENNELL, of a visit in 
Martha’s Vineyard, are unusually full and interesting. 





Gratin Propvuct or AN Itiinors Scnoort District.— 
A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer gives the following 
statistics of the grain grown last year in a single school 
district in Lee Co., Illinois, as gathered by the teacher. 
“District No. 3, four miles south east of the city of Dixon, 
contains 24 families, and an area of less than two by three 
miles. Number of bushels of wheat, 24, 692; corn 
/ 41,428; oats 12,586; bariey 1,947; rre *33; buckwheat 
488; clover seed 182; potatoes 2,084. 
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{3 On former occasions we have more than once al- 
luded to the dependence of Great Britain—notwithstand- 
ing its own immense production—upon its Imports of 
Agricultural Products from other Countries. As being, 
financially, an element of vast importance in the business 
operations of the United Kingdom. As rendering all its 
commercial interests,—wonderful in extent as they are,— 
comparatively speaking, a secondary consideration, on the 
occurrence of a year of famine or of floods. As neces- 
sitating a degree of skill in the management of its Farms, 
which shall obviate, as far as lies within human power, the 
chances of season and the stubbornness of the earth, and 
in the language of Artaur Youne, “turn its climate to 
the best account,” 

And as an argument for the collection there of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, the same great fact is urged most forci- 
bly in the North British Agriculturist of March 20, in 
noticing a Resolution passed at the Winter Meeting of our 
State Agricultural Society in favor of their collection here. 
Our contemporary presses the importance of the sub- 
ject upon the attention of Agricultural Societies there; 
“hitherto the attempts made have been defeated in the 
House of Commons by the agricultural members, and no 
bill which provides for the collection of statistics either 
by compulsion or by the free will of the occupants of the 
soil can be carried through Parliament except agricultur- 
ists show that they desire statistics,” while ‘agricultural 
associations could effect much to weaken, if not to ulti- 
mately eradicate prejudices against statistics, were the sub- 
ject occasionally discussed at their meetings.” 

‘“‘The imports of agricultural products,” it says, “have 
now assumed such an extraordinary amount that it be- 
comes an imperative duty of the Government to adopt 
means to collect information regarding the produce of our 
own soils—not alone for ascertaining what is produced, 
but for aiding the further development of the productive 
capabilities of those soils.” Let us look for a moment at 
the statement subjoined by the N. B. Agriculturist, show- 
ing wherein these import consist, and what an amount of 
money they represent; for the demand in Great Britain 
for the products of American Agriculture, is a matter of 
almost vital importance to the prosperity of our Farmers, 
and one which they cannot study too minutely. We con- 
dense the table into as concise form as possible, abridging 
its details in order to show merely the main sources from 
which Great Britain has derived her supplies during two 
years past, and their declared value according to Board of 
Trade returns. 


IMPORTS OF WHEAT INTO GREAT BRITAIN— __ 1859, 1860. 
NE na. conocbind astusienonpcuges £1,872,049 = £3,551,907 
INGE hdivihn advo nidnc das deaincdvessipht 1,879,784 3,410,161 
NG ntorctucrsing -Osppsceenbcnaid 2,420,224 1,618,762 
WN NON = Nc) dns 05 oicc> a sheeeos 80,908 4,323,806 


Denmark, Mecklenburg, Hanse Towns, 
Turkey, Wallachia and Moldavia, 





Oe EE ECTS EIR RAE ERS 1,892,944 2,519,830 

EE BIEN) inca vceeccsdcassecsinn 567,623 1,139,615 
MPU: d6.ccncbcdbscdchiceddcacsecede £8,713,582  £16,554,083 

Wheat Meal and Flour—from France,....... 1,954,248 1,594,030 
United States,...... 151,344 1,826,582 

- Other Countries, ... 287,371 899,946 





Total value of Wheat and Flour,.. £11,106,545 £20,874,641 


It has been said that the Wheat Plant is the emblem of 
Civilization—a saying which seems confirmed by the most 
solid of all arguments, when we find a single nation pay- 
ing out in the single year 1860, over One Hundred Mil- 
lions of Dollars for this single grain—an amount almost 
double the imports of 1859, owing to the very wet and 
tempestuous season. 

The value of the other agricultural products imported 
in 1860, was :— 








GRAINS. Live ANIMALS AND MRATS, 
RET SET: £3,356,993 | Oxen, Bulls and Cows, £1,155,150 
EN i taslcaveceddes _f 8 ee eee 82,677 
eae earegeet 617,846 | Sheep and Lambs,..... 640.438 
| Re an ee ee 122,260 
Indian Corn, 3,165,304 | Salt Beef,............0. 847,875 
Rice, not in husk,..... Re LOS n.c0000s iv? scks 870,286 

Butter, in 1859,...... £2,080,143—in 1860,...... £4,078,017 
Cheese, do. ...... 1,039,180— do. ...... 997.569 
ee 2,933,066— do. ...... 4,014,280 


By multiplying these amounts in pounds sterling by five, 
the number of dollars represented will be ascertained, 
nearly, And including, with the above, Flaz to the value 





of £3,836,770 (mostly obtained from Russia and Prussia) 
and Wool to the value of £11,031,379 (of which about 
one-half comes from Australia)—we have as the aggregate 
amount of the Agricultural Imports thus enumerated for 
the year 1860, the very pretty gross sum of about eight 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, or something. like 
$28 for each man, woman and cbild from Queen Victoria 
down. To all this is to be added some millions more for 
Cotton, which is not included in the figures of our con- 
temporary; the exact value imported into Great Britain 
in 1860, we have not the means at hand of determining. 


(G~ It is never unpleasant to obtain confirmation of 
one’s own views. We have frequently expressed our 
opinion of the great importance of proper Ventilation to 
the health and thriving condition of the domestic animals 
of the Farm, and we have been glad to see in many of the 
best barns and stables of recent erection, the disposition 
manifested to pay so strict attention to the requirements 
of our horses, cattle and sheep, in the respect referred to. 

Our attention is now attracted to the subject by a pas- 
sage in the recent work of an eminent foreign writer, 
from which we deem it fair to conclude that among prac- 
tical men in England it is thought that Swine require 
cleanliness and ventilation as well as other animals, not 
only in order that they may accumulate flesh to good ad- 
vantage, but also that the character of the resultant pork 
or bacon, may stand the test of the epicure in such mat- 
ters. Whether the writer alluded to, Mr. C. Dickens, 
will be received as an agricultural authority on general 
subjects we do not know; but, in the present instance, 
those of our western friends would probably agree with 
him, who think there is nothing like roving in a good clover 
field under the free air of heaven, to fatten pigs just right. 
It is the large-hearted, awkward, and not very bright, but 
very patient and practical blacksmith, in a recent chapter 
of ‘Great Expectations,” who is speaking :— 


“* Your servant, Sir,”’ said Joe, ““which I hope as you and Pip,”— 
here his eye fell on the Avenger, who was putting some eggs on the 
table, and so plainly denoted an intention to make that young gentle- 
man one of the family, that I frowned it down and confused him— 
**I meantersay, you two gentlemen—which I hope as you get your 
elths in this close spot ? For the present may be a werry good inn, ac- 
cording to London opinions,’ said Joe, persuasively, ** and I believe 
its character do stand i; but I would'nt keep a pig in it myself—not 
in the case that I wished him to fatten wholesome and to eat short 
with a meller flavor on him.”’ 








(> The Board of Agriculture of the Province of New 
Brunswick have decided to hold the triennial Provincial 
Exhibition at Sussex, Oct. 1—4, 1861. The Province 
grants $3,000 toward the Exhibition, which amount will 
be offered in Premiums for Stock, Produce, &c. 

It is moreover stated that the sum of $4,000 has been 
raised in the Province, and placed at the disposition ot 
the Board, to purchase or procure articles necessary to 
represent New Brunswick advantageously at the great In- 
dustrial Exhibition at London in 1862. The St. John 

Jews thinks that ‘‘ New Brunswickers only want a fair 
stage and no favor,” at the coming ‘“‘ Worid’s Fair ;” they 
are at least, we think, the first on this side the Atlantic, 
to take the proper steps toward due preparation for it. 
The example should not be lost to the Manufacturers and 
Farmers of New-York, and other States. 


> 


SHEEP KILLED By Docs.—A correspondent of the Prai- 
rie Farmer gives the following remedy: A wool grower 
had suffered from dogs. He procured a worthless slut, 
tied her up at a certain season, dug several graves, laid 
around some meat with strychnine in it. In the morning 
the dogs were lying around dead, and he quietly buried 
them. The “season” comes around two or three times 
each year. 

In some States, the annual loss to flocks is over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars; the loss by the death of dogs as 
above, if it were generally practiced, would probably be 
not so great. 








tae” We learn that J. S. Grennewt, Esq., of Green- 
field, Mass., has just received from England a number of 
choice Rouen Ducks, 
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{~ We are indebted to Mr. Mecnt for a copy in 


pamphlet form, of the paper read by him before the Lon- 
don Central Farmers’ Club, Feb 4, 1861, and referred to 
very briefly in the last number of the Country GENTLE- 
MAN. Its subject as there stated, is the Past, Present and 
Future of English Agriculture. Some curious statistics 
are given of very early times—such as the prices establish- 
ed by law in the year 866, when a goat was put down at 
twopence, a sheep at a shilling, a cow at five shillings, a 
mare ora man (a slave) at twenty shillings, and a horse 
at thirty shillings! We are told that in the 15th century 
eight or nive bushels of wheat per acre was considered 
“a good crop” in Suffolk, or hardly four to one on the 
s¢ed sown; and “roast beef at Christmas appears to have 
been a luxury of modern times, for, formerly, as soon as 
the depasturing season ended, the fat animals were killed 
and salted, to prevent their becoming lean again—-the hay 
being required for cows and young growing animals.” 

We could wish that Mr. Mecu had been fuller in trac- 
ing the progress of Agriculture during the past half-cen- 
tury. He contents himself with pointing to the several 
leading features in it, and this very briefly. And as to the 
“Future” of English Agriculture, he says it must be 
based on a general use of Steam Power—in cultivation, 
on the road, everywhere where power is employed—and 
on the “formation of Public Companies for the Improve- 
ment of Agriculture.” 

There is one point worthy of passing notice—the high 
credit awarded to Farmers’ Clubs and Agricultural Socie- 
ties for the beneficial influence exerted by them in pro- 
moting Agricultural progress, and above and beyond this 
to the Agricultural Press, as being the medium through 
which most of the good effected by the Societies, has in re- 
ality been accomplished. 


= 


{a The Journal d' Agriculture Pratique for the 20th 
ult. brings us the Ministerial Decrees relative to the Great 
Regional Agricultural Exhibitions, to be held throughout 
France during the month of May. As was described in 
the Foreign Correspondence of the Co. GeEnt., each of 
these ‘ Regions,” which are twelve in number, embraces 
several Departments, and the whole direction, management 
and expense of the Agricultural Exhibition held in each 
Region, are borne by the government directly. At each 
of the exhibitions prizes are offered for cattle, sheep and 
pigs. In addition to prizes for breeding animals of the 
native breeds, prizes are offered for animals of English 
breeds, and crosses of the Short-Horn upon the native eat- 
tle of the country. As matter of curiosity we subjoin a 
statement of the amount and number of cash prizes and 
medals to be awarded, showing a total of nearly $128,000 
devoted by government to paying premiums, aside from 
the medals, and other expenses attendant upon the shows : 


Sums in Prizes. _ Number of 
Prizes & Med. 
-& 











POPE: scbdedccccedehebisdsccttees 404,185 frances, 1,27: 
A cinceh cen pei eraS whe’ £5,733 do. 403 
GEERT EEE EE 36,390 do. 250 
De ec ocseacdicnetwoceseve 5,300 do. 187 
ES EEE STII AO LAS as 2,422 
a oa ee 204 
Prizes of honor and service,....... 198,000 do. 18 

65-6 perdi dataone bande idee 639,610 francs. 4,920 


Tt will be noticed that Horses are not included in this 
list. Special exhibitions are to be organized in connec- 
tion with new arrangements respecting the Government 
Studs, of which the particulars are promised later in the 
season. With regard to the Premiums on Farms, or rather 
on farm management, which are given above under the 
head of “prizes of honor,” it is stated that 148 Farms are 
now entered for the Prizes to be awarded in 1862, to 
which visits are to be made as soon as the Shows of the 
present vear are over. Those receiving prizes in 1861 
were thus entered a year ago, and examined by those 
awarding the prizes during the past season. 

(2 At the last meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Ag. Society of England, a collection of agricultural imple- 
ments, manufactured in Montreal, “‘many of which ap- 
pear to be of excellent construction and remarkably cheap,” 
was presented by His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, by 
whom they had been brought home from Canada. 


(3 The ensuing annual meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England is to be held at Leeds in the 
week commencing on Monday, July 15th. The show 
ground will be about 20 acres in extent. The amount 
offered for prizes is as follows:—By the Society, for 
horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, £960; for implements, 
£510; by the local Leeds Committee, £800; total, £2270 
—which is a larger sum than ever offered at any previous 
meeting of the society. The trial of implements, except 
steam cultivators, will take place at or near the show- 
ground; but the steam cultivators or steam plows will be 
tested on about 2000 acres of land at Garfourth, about 
seven miles from Leeds. 


in 
> 


(as Our friend and occasional correspondent, Dr. M. 
W. Puitips of Mississippi, is widely known for the efforts 
he has put forth in the advancement of the agriculture of 
that State. His contributions to the “Southern Rural 
Gentleman” should elicit the attention and provoke the 
imitation of the Planters and Farmers into whose hands it 
comes ; and a correspondent of that journal, who has just 
visited him, shows that the Dr. practices what he preaches, 
while his herd of Devons and his improved swine of vari- 
ous breeds—Essex, Neapolitan and Berkshire—appear to 
be completely acclimated in their southern home—‘“ all 
thriving, healthy and doing well.” They receive many 
compliments upon their excellence and judicious selection. 








(as Col. B. P. Jounson, Secretary of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, last week received through the Rus- 
sian Consulate at New-York, a Diploma from the ‘ Scien- 
tific Committee of the Imperial Ministry of Domains,” as 
a Corresponding Member of that body,—under date of St. 
Petersburgh, Oct. 7, 1860, and bearing the signature and 
seal of the Minister of the Imperial Domain. 


ap 
> 


(tas Our last English Agricultural exchanges contain 
the announcement that Mr. Jonas Wess has resolved to 
discontinue the breeding of Sourppowns—a breed of 
sheep which owes much of its present fame to this distin- 
guished agriculturist. ‘A public sale at Babraham dur- 
ing the second week of July is to disperse the whole of 
this valuable flock, and doubtless over both hemispheres.’ 


SSS 








(a~ We have received several inquiries with regard to 
the new provision in the PostaGe Law, by which Sreps, 
Currinas, &e., are entitled to transmission by Mail at one 
cent per ounce. Mr. Tnorsurn, Seedsman, of this city 
has obtained from the authorities at Washington the 
amendments to the law, passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, and the section referred to reads as follows: 

“ Section 17. And, be it further enacted, That cards, 
blank or printed blanks, in packages weighing at least 
eight ounces, and seeds and cuttings in packages not ex- 
ceeding eight ounces in weight, shall also be deemed mail- 





| 


| 


able matter, and charged with postage at the rate of one 
cent an ounce, or fraction of an ounce, to any place in 
the United States under fiftgen hundred miles, and at the 
rate of two cents an ounce or fraction of an ounce, over 
fifteen hundred miles, to be prepaid by postage stamps.” 
This settles the whole matter, and Postmasters will act 
accordingly. But packages containing seeds and cuttings 
should in all cases be distinctly marked as such on the 


| outside. 


— = 


Curae Corn Snetter.—The Corn Sheller noticed on 
p. 157, is an old Yankee notion. A large strong cask 
is made, with a head about a foot from the bottom, which 
is better than placing a half bushel measure under a cask. 
They are very useful to shell garden beans and peas, when 
one has but a small quantity. But the cheapest corn shel- 
ler, if one has a Jarge quantity of corn to shell, is the old 
fashioned flail, a good floor, and the brawney arm of the 
farmer. In this vicinity but little corn is shelled, except 
for family use. It is the practice of most to grind the corn 
in the ear, and I have never yet heard of any ill effects 
from feeding the provender. On the contrary, it is con- 





sidered by many better for stock. c. w. G Afass, 
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(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) | there are few persons who have been permitted by the 
TARES---RA PE---SOILING. hogs and turkeys, to eat mature Post Oak grapes. I for- 
‘ iw ss. aga BED tunately obtained some last summer, and they are surely 

Ens. Co. Gent.—I see some inquiries about fall tares worthy of extensive cultivation in this climate. It rarely 
in a late number of the Co. Gent. I think the fall tares | grows nore than five or six feet high. Another indigenous 
not so sure as spring tares. I have grown the spring tares | Species peculiar to the hills northwest of Austin, is also 
to advantage, and find them very good for soiling purposes. PA hag se It is = said to be = _ ry i 

; , ; of medium size, : : - 
My mode of culture is as follows: TI select a piece of} g “ SCENE SIRS, OU Ses POKENS Shee RES Grenny 

. ; mir .. _, | duced some to transfer it to their gardens. At first I 
ground near the farmstead—prepare it in fall by giving it | thought it must be the Vitis rupestris of Scheele, but ac- 
a good dunging, which I plow in, for the winter’s frost | cording to the Mexican Boundary Report, that species is 
tempers and makes it more friable. About the first week | black when ripe. It is very doubtful whether any of the 
in April put on the cultivator. Bring it to a fine tilth, | Texas scapee will thrive in other sections which have a 

very different climate. S. B. Buckuey. 

Austin, Texas, March 31. 





and then sow 2 bushels of seed peracre. By sowing thick 
and having the ground in good heart, they grow much cee 


quicker. I finish off by rolling. It leaves the surface {39~ The Annual Report of the Trustees of the N. Y. 
more even, and makes the mowing more easily accomplish- | Srarg AGRICULTURAL CoLLKGK, transmitted to the Legisla- 
ed. I have never attempted to raise a root crop off the | ture by Gov. Morgan, Jan. 17, has been printed. A class 
same piece of ground, but it can be done, for the first crop |humbering 27, has been engaged in study at the Institu- 
of tares will be taken off by the middle of July, which | tion at Ovid, since the winter term began, Dec. 5, and 
leaves ample time for a crop of yellow or white turnips. from the large number of inquiries constantly received, 
Some people say they mow the tares twice over, but the | increased attendance is anticipated with the opening of 
way I have done is to mow once, and pasture with sheep | the summer session. Among donations to the College 




















the second crop. After soiling with tares I commence | since the last Annual Report, the following liberal gifts 
with rape, which is sown in the middle of May. Grow 2 | attest the public spirit and generosity of their respective 
acres of tares, and from 5 to 10 of rape, which is all eaten | donors :— 
off before winter. > Part of the rape is consumed by sheep Major M. R. Patrick,........ $250 | James O. Sheldon,........... $250 
on the ground, which leaves the land in fine condition for | B. N. Huntington,........... 257 | Jona. Thorne, ....+..s0+eee0e 500 

2 . James Boorman, ............ oh SD “eta 250 
spring wheat. Gov. E. D. Morgan, salads 250 | Lewis G. Morris, sohsbastaber 350 

g , t vis s ssi il- | Loring Andrews, ............ 00 | Thomas Frazer, ............. 1 
__ If &. & of Morpeth, wishes to keep a succession of soll- | Wiles G Hunts... 100| Thomas Small... 122222222221. 100 
ing crops, to come in all through the summer, I would ad- Chas. H. Russell, oapepoenace 100 | 1. M. Whitlock, .....++.+0++. 5 
regent “Gia ‘ it is the be . > ie PTS steceevs shes 250 | James Brown, ........-.s00+e 250 
vise him to grow rape, for it is the best et ol I have tried ©. Backnatter, i iiss. .cc0 sce. 1v0| James McLean,.............. 100 
for sheep, cows, or young stock of any kind. I always Fe B, EAN, Bos 5000000082 Spackatenriebbennsing $50 
wean the young lambs on rape, and find it makes them em 
grow the best of anything Ihave seen. If he wishes more A Few Things, with the Reasons Why. 
information about growing rape, I will very freely give it 
te Min. 9 Guelph ate ae West y ys Buy good tools, for they are the cheapest; keep them 
. . ° ’ ° - e e 
vie coe dry and clean, for they will last one-third longer. 
[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.] Keep your buildings up from the ground, for you will 
TYING GRAPES. thus save many dollars in repairs. Have a good water- 

The best and cheapest material to tie grapevines to lime stone wall under all your out-buildings, for this makes 
stakes or trellises, is basket willow; any small tough wil- them many degrees warmer. Leave holes in the wall for 
; ‘r will d ; Ey " d should I sts will ventilation, that can be closed in winter, for thus you will 
ow twig willdo, Xvery vineyard should have WS willoW | reserve the sills and sleepers from decay. 





patch ; it is then always handy, can be used at any time,| Have good stock, for this is the only kind that “ pays.” 
makes a strong ligature, which, when dry, can only be | Feed them well; for then they will feed you. Bed them 
loosened by cutting with a knife. It costs little or noth well with straw; for the extra manure you thus gain, will 


ing, merely the setting out of the willow; is better than grow twice as much straw for next winter's use, 

twine, bass matting, or any other substance, and the labor | . Take an agricultural paper, for = is very useful. Read 

is performed in less time, for when a vine is once seized | !t 400, for then it ismore useful. Practice what you think 

with the willow it cannot slip out of one’s reach, as is the | i Tight, after reading, for then it proves most useful. 

case with other materials used for tying, which often causes | _ Palermo. N. Y., 1861. a G. B. J. 

much annoyance. Some persons are prejudiced against} ~~ anpr hie can aaron 

willow ties, saying that no one but a German can use them. O E'S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.— 
stig ‘ PR: The subscriber has the above article genuine, and is prepared 

As this is contrary to the commonly received opinion, that | to furnish it in bags of 125 pounds, or by the ton from one to ten, 


“oe Yank thi i ries.” Terms made known on application. 

a Yankee can do anything if he tries,” I recommend to | THs Cine tiars sent grate WM. THORBURN, Seedsman. 
grape-growers who have not tried it todoso. My opinion} April 23—-wémtf. 490 & 492 Broadway, Albany. 
is that in future they will use nothing else. P acai ncaa 

preretnmores atm "Ww: A. Weoowant: WB, PRINCE & CO. FLUSHING N. Y., 

~~? ies al bm “ aoe at ag me bar “ye 0 ee andred. 
pples —Dwarf Pears $25—Standard Pears $30 to — Standard, 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) | and Dwarf Cherries $15—Peaches $8 to ¢10—Plums $2 to $30—Quin- 


FRUITS AND GRAPES IN TEXAS. ces $14. Grapes at very low prices, April 25—w&mit. 














pee FERTILIZERS. 
Eps. Co. Gent.—Owing sidings — nd _— " OWLE & CO’S SOLUBLE PHOSPHATED 
cold in a large portion of Texas, and also the great drout PERUVIAN GUANO. 


to which it is subject, the State is not well adapted to the Superior to Peruvian Guano alone and twenty per cent. cheaper. 
culture of fruit. Apples, pears, plums and cherries, do| FOWLE & CO.’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
‘Vv sabella and Catawba grapes. The These Fertilizers have been generally tested by the most intelligent 
not thrive, nor do the Isabella a "2 grap farmers of Virginia and Maryland, with the most satisfactory results. 
native grapes—of which the “‘ Mustang is one of the best | Pamphlets containing analysis of Prof. Campbell Morfitt. of New-York, 


a -* . ca : " | with testimonials, and other valuable information, will be supplied 
for wine making—could be cultivated with profit. The by mail, and orders will be promptly executed upon application to 


Mustang is a very abundant bearer, and there are instances | the agent, EDWARD FRANKS. 42 Exchange Place, New-York. 
in which one vine has produced more than sufficient grapes | APril 18—wtfm2t, FOWLE & CO., Proprietors, Alexandria, Va. 


for a barrel of wine. The Post Oak is another native 4 EE S AND BEE KEEPING 
grape of excellent quality, being large, purple, with a thin | A Plain, Practical Work, with directions how to make Bee- 


kj li j avor wever its Keeping a Desirable and Lucrative Business, and for Shipping Bees 
tkin, anda fine slightly acid flavor. However its low to California, By W. C. Hansison. Price €1, by mail post paid, For 


habit prevents much of its fruit from getting ripe, aud! gale by L. Tucker & Son, Co. Gent. Office, Albany, N. Y 
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May. 








Three BULLS—one 4 years old—one 2 years old—one yearling. 
One COW, 6 years old, with bull calf by her side. 
These are all fine specimens of the breed, with ante: pedigrees, 
and will be sold low. Address ALFRED M. TRED 
April ls—wdtmlt, 45 Fulton-street, New. Y ork City. 


GS EEDS ey “ae T° tas 


POSTAGE 





ONE CENT PER OUNCE! 


SEND YOUR ORDERS!! 
BFI-CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION,.©a 


WM. ey RN, Albany Seed Store, 


April, 11—w2tmIt. & 492 Broadway, , Albany, ! N. Y.— 


ANDSCAPE conse AND RURAL 


ARCHITECTURE—Landscape, Agricultural and Civil Enginee- 
ring, Surveying, Leveling and Draughting. 


GEO. E. WOODWARD, 


Architect, Civil Engineer & Draughtsman, 
No. 20 BROADWAY, NEW=-YORK. 


Country Seats, Parks, Rural Cemeteries, and public and vrivate 
roads, Jaid out and superintended. Plans, Elevations and Working 
Drawings for Buildings in all departments of Rural Architecture, pre- 
pared and mailed to any se ction of the a * Consultations 
gratuitous, personally or by letter, N larch 21—w&mtf. 


TALIAN BEES AND | QUEENS 3 FOR SALE. 
For particulars send early for Circular. M. i: BALDRIDGE. 
_ March L4—weowotm2t. _Middleport, Niag. Co., N. Y. 


Ext RAST OF TOBACCO— 


For dipping Sheep and Lambs, and for destroying all kinds of 
Vermin on other animals, 

The manufacturers of this new and valuable preparation, beg leave 
to call the attention of Farmers and Graziers to this effectual remedy 
for destroying Ticks, Lice, and all other insects injurious to animals 
and vegetation, and preventing the alarming attacks of the Fly and 
Scab on Sheep. 

Its use not only removes the vermin on animals but cleanses and 
purifies the skin, thereby materially benefitting their general health, 
and greatly improving wool, both in quality and quantity. 

This article completely supersedes that LaBORIOUS and DISAGREEABLE 
work of preparation in your own buildings for sheep-washing, as it is 
ready at all times, in any climate, and for all desc riptions of Sheep, 
even for Ewes in lamb, and can be furnished at a reduced cost. 
FISHER & CO., Sole Agents, 

23 Central Wharf, Boston. 


S T A T E 

















March 14—w&m3mos. 


EwW-Y OR K 





AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 





WHEELER, MELICK & CO., hinpinaneie, Albany. 
Manufacture Wheeler's Patent Railway Chain 
FIORSE POWERS, 
for one or two horses. 
PLANTATION HORSE POWERS, 

(four horse or six mule levers.) 

Wheeler's (improved) Patent Combined 

THRESHER AND WINNOW ER, 
(No. 1, 30 inch, and No. 2, 26 inch Cylinders.) 

OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, 

and other FARMING MacuiNes for Horse Power use. 

The subscribers are inventors of all the above machines, and give 
thei: entire attention to the manufacture of them, and having had 
the longest and largest experience of any firm in this business, feel 


warranted in saying that T HEIR MACHINES ARE UNEQUALLED. 
They call especial attention to their 


IMPROVED THRESHER AND WINNOWER, 


of which over 400 were sold in 1860, satisfying all purchasers of their 
superiority and economy for threshing, separating and winnowing at 
one operation. 

CIRCULARS containing list of PRICES and full DESCRIPTIONS 
and CUTS of each MACHINE, with statements of their capacity for 
work, will, on application, be sent by mail, postage free. 

¢? Liberal discounts are made to Dealers. Responsible Agents 
wanted in sections where we have none. Address 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 

April 4—weow6étmst, 


T HOROUGH- BRED AYRSHIRES.—| 





HORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


The subscriber offers for sale four four Short-Horn Bulls, all of fine size 
and symmetry ; three of them are out of imported cows by import- 
ed or the get of imported bulls of Bates stock, and the other by an 
imported ull, out of a cow of the Princess stock: 

DUKE OF RUTLAN D—white, calved June 6, 1859; got by Duke of 
Cornwall, od = of imported cow Famous, by Mr. Bates’ Earl Der- 

y, (10177, 

DUKE OF CHESTER—roan; calved Aug. 28, 1859; got by imported 
Duke of Portland, 1482, out of imported Lady Liverpool by Mr. Bates’ 
3d Duke of York, (10,166,) &c., &c. 

BEDFORD—white; calved "Sept. 9, 1859; got by imported Duke of 
me agg ‘ out of Duchess of Exeter, by imported Duke of Exeter 
(101452,) &c., 

DUKE OF A RICHMOND-—red: calved Oct. 6, 1860, got by imported 
Duke of Portland, 1482, out of imported Alice Maud, by Grand Duke, 
(10284,) &c., &e. "Address Dr. HERMAN WENDELL, 

March 14—w&mtf. Hazelwood, Albany, N. Y. 


LACK HAWK STALLIONS FOR SALE. 


HERO.—Nine years old, 15 hands high, coal black and v ery, fast. Got 
by “Hill's” “Old V ermont Black Hawk. * Dam by “Sherman 
Morgan.” Grand-dam by * Membrino.”’ Price, $1200, 

KENTU CRY HAWK.—Six years old, 15 hands high, dark chestnut 
and very handsome, has trotted in 2:48. Got by * Hero,” dam 
half sister to the celebrated pacing mare * Pocahontas,”’ got by 
*Cadmus,’’ and out of a thorough-bred mare. Price, $1,000. 

CAYUGA HAWK-—Four years old, 154 hands high, rich sorrel, has 
trotted in 3:10, on an eighty rod track, without training, and 
bids fair to out foot ** Kentucky,”’ his full brother. Price. $1,000, 
If not sold by the Ist of May, ‘‘Hero”’ will be rented for the 
season or on suares to any one giving proper security. Full 
particulars and pedigrees furnished by addressing 

THOMAS GOULD, Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 
March 21--w4m2t, 


HOS. WOOD continues to ship to any part of 


the Union, his celebrated PREMIUM CHESTER CO. WHITE 
HOGS, in pairs not akin, at reasonable terms. Address, 
_ Jan. ‘10—waml y. PENNINGTO NVILLE, Chester Co., Pa. 














IRST PRE M IUM AS BEST MOWER 
AWARDED BY 
N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
At Elmira, October, 1860. 





BUCK = OWER 


WITH FLEXIBLE FOLDING-BAR. 


The unprecedented success of this machine is a convincing proof of 
its excellence. It has never failed, wherever introduced, to take pre- 
: edence over all other Mowers, and the important principles COVER- 

ED BY ITS PATENTS are now universally conceded to be indis- 
pensable toa 


PERFECT MOWER. 


This concession is in the strongest manner attested by the fact that 
so many mowing machine manufacturers, abandoning their own pat- 
terns, are now modelling after the BUCKEYE in all points where 
they think it possible to evade its patents, and the popularity of their 
machines is found to be in exact proportion to the extent of their imi- 
tations and infringments. The farmer who contemplates purchasing 
a mower for the harvest of 1861 will, in selecting the Buckeye, secure 
the only machine which 


COMBINES ALL THE REQUISITES 


of a perfect Mower, including strength, durability, simplicity, light- 
ness of draft, freedom from side-draft, portability, convenience, per- 
fect adaptation to uneven surface, ease in backing, safety and com- 
fort to the driv er, ease to the team, and capability of doing 


GOOD WORK ON ANY DESCRIPTION OF LAND, 


and in any variety or condition of grass. : 
Farmers wishing to avoid disappointment will give their orders early 
in the season. pi E 
Circulars, with full description and testimonials, forwarded by mail. 
JOHN P APDRIANCE Wanufacturer and Proprietor, 
: Po'keepsie, N. Y. 
Sole Warehouse in New-York, 165 Greenwich-st., near Courtlandt-st, 
April 11—w8&t m2t, 
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CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS BY MAIL. 


The following varieties will be mailed to any address in the Union 
on receipt of the price aflixed, which may be remitted in postage 
stamps or current bills : 









| Cows and Heifers for sale, 


¢ SIER WILLOW 


| 


50 Seeds Hubbard Squash,........csceescee sees soee 15 cents. | 
20 a Me ME oon cccascolutona ca oe. | 
50 do. Boston Marrow, pure,............ccccesees . 15 do. 
50 do. Japan Apple Pie Melon, ...........csseseeeees SS 
100 do. Perfection Tomato (Pomo d’oro Lesteriano.)..... 15 do. 

1 Packet Early Paris Caulifiowers (the best in cultivation, ) 2% do. 

1 do. Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage (Gregory’s,).... 25. «do. 

% ounce Stone Mason Cabbage (Gregory'’s)...........00 15 do. 

¥% do. Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage, ..... ........2565 15 do, 

1 Packet Lee's New Sprouting Broccoli, (a new Englise _ ° 

SO nite. chatadis des nckinatinnndihscuniadbuberss do, 

1 ounce Yellow Danvers Onion, (the best variety,)....... 3 do. 


The entire collection will be sent by mail, prepaid, for $2, Cash | 


must always accompany the order. 

The above may be relied upon as the very best Md their kind in cul- ' 
tivation. Address B. K. BLISS. 

March 14—w4tm2t. Springfield, Mass. 


t 8 ‘SS. | ) a ee ae” 


We are now mar.ufacturing a superior Steel Plow, intended for | 








general use. Some of the advantages it possesses over the cast iron | 


plow, are lightness of draught, durability, and freedom from clogging | 
or sticking in heavy, clayey sticky or tenacious soils. The par ts | 
most exposed to wear are so constructed that they may be readily re- 
paired by any blacksmith. 

We would refer to the following ng who have them in use: 


John Johnston. Geneva, N. Y.; Wm. Summer, Pomaria, §. S33 
C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y.; Col. a # Summer, Long Swamp, Florida ; 
J. Bowman, eg N. Y.; A. Bradley, Mankato. Minnesota ; t 


Fish, L itchSeld, 
French Creek, N 
** Mohawk V alley Clipper,”’ No. 1, full trimmed, all steel,. - 4 
do. with cast MN, waecaahenesdoee 
**Empire, No, 1, with cast point, full trimmed,............ 15:00 
For Three- Hor BO DION O sa. cdcssc doo ckintnde “ omre. 
For Adjustable Beams, Pe eee 1.00 do, 
We also manufacture Sayre & Klink’s Patent Tubular Shank 


STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH. 


os Xz Volney Owen, Union, Iil.; John Blister: 


These Teeth are intended to supersede the old style of wedge teeth | 


and teeth with cast iron heads, They are not liable to become LoosE 
in the frame, like the FoRMER, nor to BREAK, like the LATTER. They 
are as readily attached to the frame as any form of tooth. 


SAYRES’ PATENT HORSE HOE. 
This implement is considered to be superior to any other for culti- 


vating Corn, Cotton, Tobacco, Potatoes, Hops, Broom Corn, Nurseries, 
and all crops planted i in rows or drills. 


Steel Shovel Blades and Cultivator Points made, and all kinds of | 


Swaging and Plow work done to order. 
te” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 23 
REMINGTONS, MARKHAM & CO.., 
llion, Herkimer Co., N. 


March 2i—w&mtf. 


E. Remineton & Sons, 
BenJAMIN P, MARKHAM, 
Gro. TUCKERMAN, 





HO &T-H OR W'S. 


I offer for sale two Duke of Oxford BULLI, CALVES, one of them 
ot by the * Duke of Gloster,’ (118#2,) the other by imported " Grand 
uke of Oxford," (16184.) 

Also several well bred Bull and Heifer Calves by the samé sire, 

I have also a few 


JERSEY OR ALDERNEYT 


JAMES O. SHELDON, 
Ww hite Spring Farm, Geneva, N. Y. 


Jan, 24—waémtf, 


CUTTINGS# 


The best variety for market and for live fence (Salix purpurea) 
—price $3 per 1000. By mail, postpaid, for experiment, $1 per a . 
Jan, 17—wl6tnit. D. L. HALS EY, Victory, Cayuga Co., 





ERU V IAN GUANO—Government brand and 
weight 
ICHABOE GUAN 
ANERICAN GU ANO 
1 GUANO. 


IMPROV ED SUPERPHOSPHATE ‘OF LIME. 





BONE DUST, FINE AND COARSE. 
LAND PLASTER. 
For sale in quantities to suit onmeees” A. LONGETT. 
_ March rch 1—mst, No. 34 Cliff-st., New- York. 


TO. 1 1 PERUV [. AN GU ANO. —Warranted Pure. 
Superphosphate of Lime, 
Pure Ground Kone, Land Plaster, 
Lodi Manufact’g Company’s Poudrette, &c. 


Sold at the North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., Proprietors, 


Jan, 1—mé4t, 60 Courttandt Street, New. York City. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLE ME NTS 
A large assortment for sale low, to close up consignments, 
March 1—mi3t. - ONGET T, 34 Cliff St., New- Y ork, 


BEARDS 1g 











SLE Y’S 
HAY ELEVATOR 


OR 
Horse Power F'ork, 


Can be used by one or two horses. 

Price, including three pulleys and 60 
feet of rope, #12. 

Liberal discount to dealers, 

Rights for sale. 

Send for a Circular, 

LEVI A, BEARDSLEY. 
South Edmeston. 
_ April 1—mit. Otsego Co., N. Y. 
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CHARLES KE. PEASE, Ty 80) 


Endless Chain Horse Powers, Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and Separators, Saw Mills and Saws 
Dog Powers and Clover Hullers, Shares’ Patent Coulter Harrows and Hilling, Hoeing & 
Potato Covering Machines, &c. 


FBoavine heen engaged in the manufacture of the above machines for several vears and by nersonal superintendence to their getting up, I 
am enubled to guarantee each to be perfect of its kind, and will WARKANT them to give satisfaction, 


Letters of inquiry will be promptly replied to, and liberal inducements will be offered to the trade, 


April 2i— weow2tm2t. 


CiTAS. FE. PEASF, 
$4 State-st., Albany, N. Y¥ 
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THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 
In Tracts of Forty Acres and upward on Long Oredit and at Low Prices. 



























To attention of the enterprising and industrious portion 
of the community is directed to the following statements 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper 
energy, perseverance and industry, to provide comfortable 
homes for themselves and families, with, comparatively 
speaking, very little capital. 

LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 
No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an 
inducement to the settler as the State of Illinois, There is no 
portion of the world where all the conditions of climate and 
soil s0 admirably combine to produce those two great staples, 
Corn and Wear, as the Prairies of Illinois. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in 
length, which connects with other roads and navigable lakes 
and rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with 
the Eastern and Southern markets. 


RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 
Over $100,000 ,000 of private capital have been expended 
on the rallroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the 
income from several of these works, with a valuable public 
fund in lands, go to diminish the State expenses ; the TAXES 
ARE LIGHT, and must consequently every day decrease. 


THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,106,398 14, and within the last 
three years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may rea- 
sonably expect that in ten years tt will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION. 
The State is rapidly fiiling up with population ; 868,025 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
population 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than those 
of any other State. The products sent out during the past year 


35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less than 
140,000,000 bushels. 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 


Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immedi- 
ate results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they be- 
ing composed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is 
unsurpassed by any on the globe. 


TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854 the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They 
sell only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an 
agreement to cultivate. The road has been constructed through 
these lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1550 the population 
of forty-nine counties, through which it passes, was only 335,598 
since which 479,293 have been added ; malcing the whole popu- 
lation 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tons of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of 
grain, and 250,000 barrels of flour were forwarded over the 
line last year. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ac- 
cording to location, quality, &c. First class farming lands 
sell for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense 
of subduing prairie land as compared with wood Jand is in 
the ratio of 1 to 10 infavor of thef6rmer. The terms of sale 
for the bulk of these lands will be 


ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 


at six per cent per annum, and six interest notes at six per 
cent., payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five and 
six years from date of sale; and four notes for principal, 
payable in four, five, six and seven years from date of sale; 
the contract stipulating that one-tenth of the tract purcha: 
shall be fenced and cultivated, each and every year, for five 
years from date of sale, so that at the end of five years one- 
half shall be fenced and under cultivation. 


TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at six 









exceeded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 


tion to 


seed) 189 and 190 Appleton’s Railway Guide. 


For the namo of the Towns, Villages and Cities situated upon the JIinois Central Railroad, see pages 188, 


dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollar3 


Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, prices, and terms of payment, can be had on applica- 
J. W. FOSTER, Land Commissioner, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 












